Finally...A Computer Designed For YOU, 


Not Your Grandchildren! 


...[t’s easy to read. It’s easy to see. It’s even easier to understand. 


Just plug it in and GO!!! 


designed for 
SENIORS 


COMPUTER 


Powered By MyGait 


Big Bright Screen 
One-Touch Screen Magnification 
Large Over-Sized Keyboard 


Built-In microprocessor and memory- 
no bulky tower 


Top-rated for reliability 


™ 


Never Get Lost — Just Click “GO” 
Back Print -E-S Help Zoom K 


I know what yovre thinking. Another 
computer ad. Another computer that you'll 
have to ask your kids and grandkids how to 
use. You'll hit the wrong button, erase the 
screen and that will be it. Into the closet it 
goes. Well, have we got good news for you. 
This simple-to-use computer was developed 
and tested by MyGait, the industry leader in 
making computing easy for seniors. Until 
now, it was only available in Senior Centers 
and Retirement Living Communities. Now, 
for the first time ever, it’s available to you. 

Easy to use and worry-free. 
This extraordinary computer 
comes ready to use right 
out of the box. All you 
do is plug it into an outlet 
and a high-speed internet 


connection. Once you're 
online, the navigation is 
simple— just press GO! 


You never get lost or “frozen. 
A key part of the Designed 


for Seniors» GO Computer is 


To see how this amazing computer is 
improving the day-to-day life of h 
an 80 year old senior, go to of 
www.rosemaryscomputer.com 
Day 1- My goal is to use Email. Pray 
for me. 
Day 6- | can send and receive Email — 
it’s a miracle. 
Day 24 — I'm using the Internet and 
DD making greeting cards. 
Day 27 — I've found Party Invitations! 
Day 29 - I've become addicted to 
News stories. 


never crashes, never freezes, and you never 
have to worry about spam or viruses. We 
eliminate and prevent these problems around 
the clock— for less than seventy five cents per 
day. Imagine— never having to call your 
neighbors or relatives or a “repairman” to 
come “fix” your computer. You never have 
to worry that your emails, files, or photos 
will be “lost”. And in the unlikely event 
that your computer does develop a problem 
we'll send you a replacement absolutely free. 
And since your data is remotely stored, 
you'll immediately 
have access to all 
your original 
emails, files, and 
photos ... instantly. 
No other computer 
can do that! 
Plus since 
so simple to setup 


it’s 


and use, there is no 
need for computer 
classes or instruc- 


that you never have to worry smmm- tional DVD's. Just 


about maintaining your computer ... we do it 
for you ... remotely. So it never slows down, 


follow the green “GO” button to any place 


your heart and mind desires. No confusing 


icons, tool bars, cascading windows, or 
computer jargon. 

Call now for a 30 day home trial. It’s a 
shame that the very people who could 
benefit most from Email and the Internet are 
the ones that have the hardest time accessing 
it. Now, thanks to the GO Computer, 
countless older Americans are discovering the 
wonderful world of the Internet every day. 
Isn’t it time you took part? Call now, and a 
patient, knowledgeable product expert will 
tell you how you can try it in your home for 
30 days. Call today. 


designed for SENIORS 
GO COMPUTER™ 


Call now for our special introductory price! 
Please mention promotional code 39620. 


1-877-788-5829 
firstSTREET 


for Boomers and Beyond: 


1998 Ruffin Mill Rd. 
Colonial Heights, VA 23834 


www.theGOcomputer.com 


Tested for over 8 years in Retirement Living Communities and Senior Centers. 
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Editor's Note Matthew Rothschild 
A Beautiful Voice 


he news was hard to believe. On 

November 16, several KPFA lis- 
teners informed me that their popu- 
lar talk show host and our contribut- 
ing writer Andrea Lewis had died the 
day before of a massive heart attack at 
the age of fifty-two. 

A few months earlier, shed confid- 
ed in me that her heart wasn't in great 
shape, and that shed gone into the 
hospital for tests, but I had no idea 
her situation was so serious. 

After all, shed been to Madison in 
May for our centennial celebration, 
where she served effortlessly as a co- 
host and panelist. And Td just corre- 
sponded with her by e-mail in October 
about her contribution to “Our 
Favorite Books of 2009” in the last 
issue. 

I went back and reread her picks, 
and I was struck by a line in her 
review of Tim Wise’s Between Barack 
and a Hard Place: Racism and White 
Denial in the Age of Obama. Wrote 
Andrea: “His message is to whites, 
whom he challenges to speak out 
against racism wherever and whenev- 
er it occurs.” 

This was her message, too. At our 
conference, she participated on a 
panel entitled “Defending Civil 
Rights for All.” She talked about the 
various oppressions she'd had to deal 
with her whole life: being black, 
being female, being a lesbian, being a 
woman of size, and becoming dis- 
abled. She stressed how important it 
was for all of us to call out bigotry of 
every stripe—and not to let it slide. 

She had a wide range of interests, 
including music and sports, and she 
wrote with authority on many sub- 
jects, both for The Progressive and for 
our affiliate, the Progressive Media 
Project. 

The last Progressive Media Project 
piece she wrote was about Billie Jean 
King receiving the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom. 


“King’s most memorable battles 
were not fought on the tennis court,” 
she wrote. “She lived as an out les- 
bian before it was remotely fashion- 
able to do so. She fought for equal 
pay for women athletes, and by 
extension, women in general.” 

Andrea also applauded Billie Jean 
King for being “fluid and graceful.” 

Those adjectives apply to Andrea, 
as well. 

She was a natural at radio. Her 
voice was smooth, her manner con- 
versational. She knew how to listen. 
And she knew how to laugh. I always 
loved talking with her on the air. It 
was breezy and fun, even when the 
news was bleak. 

A few months before she died, she 
interviewed Amy Ray of the Indigo 
Girls for KPFA, and she told me she 
wanted us to consider editing a tran- 
script of the conversation for The 
Progressive. We do so this issue, in 
Andrea’s memory. She was a lovely 
person—and a sweet friend. 


erry Tempest Williams, the great 
essayist and environmentalist, had 
struck up a friendship with Andrea 
over the last few years. When Terry 
heard the news, she sent me an e-mail 
with the subject line: “Heartbroken.” 
Two weeks later, Terry wrote again, 
with a proposition: “Do you by 
chance need a columnist? In the wake 
of Andrea’s powerful presence, I just 
feel the need to ‘amp up,’ as she 
would say, and push myself into 
uncomfortable places. I would love 
the freedom to write out of what I see, 
the unexpected patterns all around us 
that allow us to engage politically in 
unconventional ways. I have been 
such a recluse lately and have half 
retired my political voice—I would 
like to find it again with you.” 
So she does, this month, as we 
inaugurate her monthly column, 
with gratitude. + 


No Comment 


Steele Trap 

On Fox News, Sean Hannity spoke with RNC chair- 
man Michael Steele about his new book, Right Now: 
A 12-Step Program for Defeating the Obama Agenda. 
During the interview, Steele emphatically denied that 
the GOP needs new ideas, calling the party’s platform 
“one of the best political documents” produced in the 
last quarter-century. “Honest Injun on that,” Steele 


added. 


Gunning for the Editor 

A woman who was upset about an editorial criticizing 
Representative Michele Bachmann's November 5 rally 
opposing health care reform threatened to take a gun 
to the paper and “do what they did at Fort Hood” in 
response, reports the Minnesota Independent. 


Author! Author! 


Representative Alan Grayson, Democrat of Florida, 
said that former vice president Dick Cheney’s attacks 
against President Obama have an ulterior motive. 
“He's trying to stay in the public eye in order to push 
sales for his book. That’s what I think,” said Grayson 
on MSNBC. “I’m wondering, though, who's doing 
the introduction to his book? Is it Mephistopheles? I 
don’t know—maybe it’s Satan.” 


Chuck Norris, Theologian 

Movie star Chuck Norris wrote a column in which he 
suggested that if a government-run health care plan 
had existed in Bethlehem at the time of Jesus's birth, 
the shame of Marys out-of-wedlock pregnancy 
would have pushed her into aborting her child, 
reports rawstory.com. Norris wrote, “Will 
Obamacare morph into Herodcare for the unborn?” 


The Health Care Threat 

Republican Congresswoman Virginia Foxx said on 
the House floor that the Democrats’ health care 
reform plans are more dangerous than Al Qaeda. “I 
believe we have more to fear from the potential of 
that bill passing than we do from any terrorist right 
now in any country,” said Foxx. 


Readers are invited to submit No Comment items. Please 
send original clippings or photocopies and give name and 
date of publication. Submissions cannot be acknowl- 
edged or returned. 


Chertoff Shills for Scanners 
“Since the attempted bombing of a U.S. airliner 
on Christmas Day, former Homeland Security 
Secretary Michael Chertoff has given dozens of 
media interviews touting the need for the feder- 
al government to buy more full-body scanners 
for airports,” reports The Washington Post. 
“What he has made little mention of is that the 
Chertoff Group, his security consulting agency, 
includes a client that manufactures the 
machines.” 


The Revolving Door 

The health care industry has embedded itself on 
Capitol Hill, using former aides of lawmakers and ex- 
lawmakers themselves, reports the Chicago 
Tribune. “The lineup of insiders working 
for clients with health care interests \ 
includes at least fourteen former aides to g 
House Majority Leader Steny Hoyer and 
at least thirteen former aides to Montana 
Democratic Senator Max Baucus, the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee and a key 
overseer of the health care overhaul. . . . The 
largest insider lobbying cadre belongs to the 
Pharmaceutical Research and Manufacturers of 
America, or PhRMA, which employs at least twenty- 
six former Congressional members and staffers.” 


Favre Shenanigans 

The Brett Favre-Green Bay Packers saga is such a 
worldwide phenomenon that it’s caught the attention 
of detainees in American military camps, reports 
WTMJ. According to a military official, detainees at 
a Wisconsin National Guard camp in Iraq are using 
Brett Favre to get at the guard troops there. “They 
know Favre by name,” said First 
Lieutenant Tim Boehnen. “One of the big words they 
know now is shenanigan. They'll constantly talk 
about ‘Favre shenanigans, ‘He’s so good for the 
Vikings,’ and ‘The Packers have got to really feel bad 
about that one.’ ” 


Six-Foot-Under Prices 
Wal-Mart, the world’s largest retailer, is now 
selling coffins, reports BBC. “The retailer is 
allowing customers to plan ahead by paying 
for the caskets over twelve months for no 
interest.” 


STUART GOLDENBERG 
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Letters to the Editor 


Huffington a Bit Suspect 
I enjoyed Matt Pascarella’s interview 
with Arianna Huffington, but felt he 
let her off a little easy about her evo- 
lution from conservative to progres- 
sive (November issue). Her answer 
was facile, if not a bit suspect. She 
said that she was always progressive 
on social issues, even when she was a 
Republican. If so, what was so pro- 
gressive about her “Resignation.com” 
effort to force Clinton's resignation? I 
wish he had made her come clean on 
that one. 
Jack Neworth 
Santa Monica, California 


Durst Shows a Lack of 
Regard 

The latest article by Will Durst is the 
second time that he has shown a lack 
of regard for the feelings of an entire 
group of people (“Dim Is King,” 
November issue). 

I take great offense to his sugges- 
tion that the ignorance pervading our 
country is due to simply less than 
average intelligence. My child suffers 
from cognitive deficits as a result of 
her overexposure to heavy metals, 
which are pervasive in our society. 
Although her vocabulary is limited 
and she suffers from auditory pro- 
cessing issues, I have worked with her 
so that she can understand our polit- 
ical world, albeit at a “dim” level. 

It is not this population that is 
causing our society to implode. 
A substandard educational system 
and a corporate media are responsible 
for the ignorance pervading our 
country. 

Felicia Ward 
Seattle, Washington 


Fair Play for Caster 
God bless you, Dave Zirin, for 
“Standing with Caster” in the 
November issue. Your allusion to 
Michael Phelps’s feet was most 
appropriate, I thought. 

The world long ago conceded to 
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women the right to compete in 
sports, but only within certain 
parameters. They could be good 
enough to beat other women in their 
chosen sport, but must never 
approach the times and scores of any 
male athlete. To do so might be 
offensive to men—and, sad to say, 
even to some women—and we can- 
not have that, can we? After all, 
everyone knows that true greatness in 
virtually any field of endeavor can 
only be attained by the male of our 
species. Caster Semenya had to be 
put in her proper place. 

Rather than being lauded for her 
impressive accomplishment, 
Semenya’s winning time was scorned. 
Instead of her being able to bask in 
the admiration and congratulations 
of fans and spectators on what should 
have been only a joyous occasion, this 
young woman's victory became a 
nightmare. Who would want to 
appear a freak in the eyes of the 
world? 

None of us is the exact copy of any 
other. We all have different strengths 
and weaknesses and talents. It mat- 
ters not what facial features, body 
structures, genitals, or even DNA we 
may have. All that does matter is the 
individual and the gifts that individ- 
ual brings to the world. 

Thank you, Dave Zirin, for 
understanding this. 

E. C. Roy 


Via e-mail 


The Cost of Berry 

I have been a subscriber for thirty 
years. Every time you publish an arti- 
cle by Wendell Berry I seriously con- 
sider dropping my sub (“The Cost of 
Displacement,” December/January 
issue). His economic model would 
require a massive reduction in the 
world’s population. What you see in 
his anti-industrial ideology is beyond 
me. It is a huge embarrassment for a 
magazine with “progressive” in its 
title to embrace a self-confessed Lud- 


dite. 
This is your last chance. One more 
article by Berry and you lose me. 
Bennett Muraskin 
Morris Plains, New Jersey 


Obama's First Year 

Howard Zinn'’s criticism of the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Committee is justified 
(“The Nobels Feeble Gesture,” 
December issue). President Obama is 
hardly a worthy recipient of the peace 
prize, given his failure to withdraw 
U.S. troops from Iraq and 
Afghanistan. But whether he deserves 
it or not is largely a moot point now. 
The question we should be asking is, 
what leverage might it provide the 
progressive movement? 

At every opportunity, we must 
remind Obama that this prize was 
given to him not for anything great 
he had achieved, but for the impor- 
tant promises he had made. People 
everywhere—including all the way 
down under, in Australia—expect 
that they will be fulfilled. 

Tim Wright 
Melbourne, Australia 


In the 1970s, my father dropped his 
subscription to The Progressive 
because he tired of its constant carp- 
ing that Jimmy Carter did not meet 
The Progressive purity test. He won- 
dered, when all was said and done, if 
the editors were happier under the 
first Reagan term than they would 
have been under the second Carter 
term that did not come to pass. 

One generation later, I am dis- 
heartened by the tone of the writers 
and readers of The Progressive as we 
once again eat our own. President 
Obama is somehow denounced as a 
false prophet because he cannot 
move quickly enough while facing a 
ruthless and disloyal partisan opposi- 
tion. 

Recently, many progressives and 
commentators laughed up their 
sleeves regarding the new conserva- 
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tive purity test the RNC was mulling 
over. 
How much smarter are we? 
Randall Schroeder 
Big Rapids, Michigan 


I will not be renewing my subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive. 

Am I thrilled with everything 
that’s happening in the country or 
with every decision President 
Obamas made since he took office? 
Of course not, but the guy’s only 
been in office twelve months, and 
he’s had to clean up after eight years 
of George Bush. At the very least, 
Obama is on the job every day trying 
to point this country in a better 
direction. 

The history of the Obama Presi- 
dency is yet to be written. Your 
inflammatory rhetoric and biased 


I LIKE OBAMA BUT I 


HE*S So SMART HE?’S 
USING A SECRET FAKE] 
OUT STRATEGY. 


SOMETIMES IT’S NoT 
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BY LLOYD 
DANGLE 
WHOA, DUDE, ORAMA 
IS A BLACK man. 
IF HE GOVERNS Too $ 
PROGRESSIVELY 9 


CHILL OVT! OBAMA IS 
PRESIDENT Now SO | 
HE HAS To Do WARS N 
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HIM AT LEAST Title 
aim BEFORE, 


journalism serves no one. 
Mary Ann Larson 
New Gloucester, Maine 


We agree on a lot, but I’ve decided to 
quit The Progressive because I see 
more harm than good in your cri- 
tique of President Obama. We all had 
high expectations for President 
Obama, and I believe he has achieved 
much in a short time. Are we pro- 
gressives disheartened? Yes. We liber- 
als should have expected disappoint- 
ments. 

This does not mean surrendering 
our progressive ideals; it means hold- 
ing the Administration's feet to the 
fire. But, remember, these guys are 
the friendlies. At least there’s some 
hope with this Administration. 

Henry Tessandori 
Fort Myers, Florida 


Detroit's Distress 

I just want to thank Jim West for his 
photo essay about the people and 
struggles of Detroit (“Michigan in 
Focus,” December/January issue). I 
am lucky enough to be employed, 
but I know too many people that are 
not, including friends and family 
members. I understand that the 
entire country is in dire straits right 
now, but Michigan really is bad. This 
state needs some serious help, and no 
one knows where it is going to come 
from. 

Since Michigan has relied on the 
automotive industry too long, we are 
way behind. Hopefully, help will 
arrive soon. Otherwise there will be 
still more layoffs and foreclosures. 

Tim Fouchia 
Via e-mail 


Seize Our Destiny 
Tt was so pleasing and invigorating to 
read Matthew Rothschild’s “Beyond 
the Greed Economy” in your Decem- 
ber 2009/January 2010 issue (Com- 
ment). This well-presented challenge 
to the bunch of us to take control of 
our economic destiny needs to be dis- 
bursed widely! There are far too few 
of us who are promoting reasonable 
alternatives to our present state of 
affairs. 
Keep up the good work. 
Dale S. Scott 
Via e-mail 


The editors welcome correspondence 
from readers on all topics, but prefer to 
publish letters that comment directly 
on material previously published in 

The Progressive. All letters may be edit- 
ed for clarity and conciseness, and may 
appear either in the magazine or on its 
web page. Letters may be 
e-mailed to: editorial@progressive.org. 
Please include your city and state. 
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Comment 


Beware Anti-Muslim Hysteria 


he hysteria has begun. With the attempt to 

bring down that Northwest jet flying into 

Detroit on Christmas, the urge to profile 
Muslims and demonize Islam is becoming irresistible 
for some—especially those on the right. 

Retired General Thomas McInerney went on Fox 
to say, “We have to use profiling. And I mean be very 
serious and harsh about the profiling. . . . If you are 
an eighteen-to-twenty-eight-year-old Muslim man, 
then you should be strip searched.” 

McInerney didn’t make any effort to hide his 
hatred of Islam, which he called “an ideology, not a 
religion.” 

Sarah Palin didn’t even wait for Umar Farouk 
Abdulmutallab. She was ready to engage in profiling 
after the Fort Hood murders, saying the military had 
fallen victim to “political correctness” and instead 
should “profile away.” 

Radio host Mike Gallagher put it crudely: “There 
should be a separate line to scrutinize anybody with 
the name Abdul or Ahmed or Mohammed.” 

And Representative Peter King of New York 
chimed in, tautologically: “100 percent of the Islam- 
ic terrorists are Muslims, and that is our main enemy 
today. So why we should not be profiling people 
because of their religion?” 

Because it’s un-American. 

We're not a free country when we stop people at 
the airline gate and demand to know 
their religion. 

We're not a free country when we 


profiling like this automatically assume that a national or 
is simply a pretext religious identity is cause for suspicion. 
for racial profiling, There are hundreds of thousands of 
which is not only African Americans who are Muslims. 
unconstitutional Should they all automatically be suspect? 
and counter to There are almost two billion Muslims 
American values, worldwide, and the overwhelming 


but ineffective for 
protecting our 
safety.” 


—The ACLU is what led to the Japanese internment 


majority do not support Al Qaeda. 
Should they all automatically be suspect? 


The presumption of collective guilt 
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camps. It is wholly antithetical to our Bill of Rights. 


he Obama Administration’s new TSA policy is 
also overly broad and misguided. It orders 


everyone who is a citizen of any of the four- 
teen nations (thirteen of which are Muslim, with 
Cuba thrown in for camouflage) on its list to get a 
full-body pat-down or a body scan. A nine-year-old 
girl from Lebanon deserves a pat-down? A ninety- 
year-old Algerian man traveling with his grandchil- 
dren needs a body scan? 

It also orders anyone, including U.S. citizens, fly- 
ing from those countries into the United States to get 
extra scrutiny. 

By relying on such a crude tool for divining ter- 
rorism, the U.S. government is going to be searching 
through endless haystacks. And it’s not as though Al 
Qaeda doesn’t read the newspapers. Since it knows 
that people from these fourteen nations are automat- 
ically suspect, it will recruit people from other coun- 
tries—and maybe from our own. 

“A dragnet policy that targets all American and 
foreign nationals traveling from fourteen countries 
provides false comfort,” says Farhana Khera, execu- 
tive director of Muslim Advocates, a Muslim Ameri- 
can educational and legal defense group. 

This profiling is likely to have two other negative 
effects. 

First, it may whip up hate crimes in the United 
States against Arab Americans and Muslim Ameri- 
cans, or anyone who looks vaguely like them. 

And second, it may create enmity among people in 
all the countries that are singled out. 

“Profiling can be counterproductive by undermin- 
ing community support for government counterter- 
rorism efforts and creating an injustice that terrorists 
can exploit to justify further acts of terrorism,” said 
Michael German, national security policy counsel 
with the ACLU Washington legislative office. (He 
also happens to be a former FBI officer.) 

That’s why it’s wise to take a more nuanced, indi- 
vidualized approach, relying on behavioral tip-offs. 


When someone pays in cash and carries little bag- 
gage, as Abdulmutallab did, then that person merits a 
pat down and full-body scan. When someone is act- 
ing peculiar, that person should be pulled aside. And, 
of course, when our government receives good intel- 


ligence—e.g., when a father goes to the U.S. embassy 


to warn about his son’s radicalism—it would be nice, 


to say the least, if it could act swiftly and competent- 


ly on that information. 

The problem is, whenever there is an intelligence 
breakdown, we're told we need to sacrifice more of 
our liberties. 

President Obama was right to say, “We will not 
succumb to a siege mentality that sacrifices the open 
society.” But he was wrong when he said “our watch- 
listing system is not broken.” The intelligence agen- 
cies have put almost one million names on the over- 
all watch list, and thousands on the “No Fly” list. A 
million names is a ridiculously high number and no 
doubt includes people who have merely been exercis- 
ing their First Amendment right to protest. 

The intelligence community is drowning in too 
much data. Pruning the watch list would be a wise 
way to go. It should be limited to those who have 
some plausible connection to Al Qaeda. 

“Terrorist watch lists must be tightly focused on 
true terrorists who pose a genuine threat,” the ACLU 
says. “Bloated lists are bad because they ensnare many 
innocent travelers as suspected terrorists, and because 
they waste screeners’ time and divert their ener- 
gies from looking for true terrorists.” 

But the TSA seems to be going in the opposite 

' direction. On January 5, a Muslim woman, Nadia 

Hassan, flying from Dulles to Los Angeles, said the 
TSA ordered her to take off her hijab. When she 
refused, an agent made her go through a full-body 
pat-down and searched all her belongings. A TSA 
officer told her that a new policy was in effect man- 
dating that “anyone wearing a head scarf must go 
through this type of search.” 

“If this troubling new policy is indeed in effect, it 
represents religious profiling in its most egregious 
form,” said Nihad Awad, executive director of the 
Council on American-Islamic Relations. 

“The wearing of a hijab itself does not automati- 
cally trigger security checks,” said the TSA in a state- 
ment. But it added: “To ensure the highest level of 
security, passengers wearing loose fitting or bulky 
clothing—including headwear—may be subject to 
additional screening.” 


need to be on guard for terrorism, no 

\ x / doubt about it. The threat from Al Qaeda 
and its offshoots has not gone away. 
Deluded, nihilistic assailants are still trying to wreak 
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havoc—and take lives—on our shores. But we must 
keep the threat from Al Qaeda in perspective, and our 
response proportional. 

Al Qaeda can't conquer America. It does not pose 
an existential threat to us, as the Nazis or Soviets did. 
It may be “bent on our destruction,” as Obama said, 
but it does not have that capability, and we shouldn't 
act as though it does. 

Other democracies have endured wanton acts of 
violence on their soil. England had the IRA, Germany 
the Baader-Meinhof Gang, Italy the Red Brigades, 
Spain the Basques. And India has faced repeated 
assaults, including on its parliament. All these democ- 
racies have survived, intact. Ours can, too. 

There is a great risk in overreacting—and that risk 
is to our democracy itself. After eight years of Bush 
and Cheney, the apparatus of repression is at the 
ready, and the appetite for it among the populace 
may be growing. One more attack, and i 
people may be prepared to discard our 


rights. “We shouldn't 


The threat from Al Qaeda doesnt focus on what a 
justify that response. terrorist looks like, 
Nor does it justify alienating a quar- but on what a ter- 
ter of the world’s population. rorist acts like.” 
Jettisoning our rights and stigmatiz- —Farhana Khera, 
ing Muslims won't make us any safer, executive director 
or freer. + of Muslim 
—Matthew Rothschild Advocates 
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Copenhagen 

Grassroots activists from all over 
the world protested at the U.N. 
Climate Change Conference in 
Copenhagen to press governments 
for serious action. Police arrested 

| thousands of people. 


For more information, visit Via 


Campesina at viacampesina.org or 
350.0rg. 
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On the Line 
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Beirut 
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Ahmedabad, India 
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eople across the globe marked 
December Ist as World AIDS Day. 
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College, Not Prison Re 
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KE a4 WH In an effort to balance the budget, the Michigan state legislature cut 
røe- 4 its Michigan Promise scholarship. Students at Wayne State 
E University held a protest on November 23. Some of them dressed in 
S THE at i prison uniforms to highlight the fact that the state spends much 
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more per prisoner than it does per college student. 
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On the Line 


Peace activists across 
the country rallied 4 
against President | 
Obama's escalation of | 
the Afghanistan War. À 


For more information, i) 

go to United for Peace § 
and Justice at $A EMPIRE 

unitedforpeace.org. OCCUPATION 
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No More 
‘Bases 


f= Ginowan, Japan 

@ On November 8, more than 20,000 protesters 

demonstrated on the island of Okinawa against 

a plan for the U.S. Marines to build another 

i \ permanent base there. The protest happened a 
| day before President Obama's visit to Japan. 
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Stop Teaching | 
Torture 
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Columbus, Georgia 
Human rights activists held a rally 
and vigil at the Western 
Hemisphere Institute for Security # 
Cooperation on the U.S. Army base 
at Fort Benning, Georgia. The 
training center, formerly known as 
the School of the Americas, has 
trained more than 60,000 Latin 
American soldiers in counterinsur- 
gency techniques and interrogation 
tactics. Eleven of those graduates 
went on to become dictators. And 
Romeo Orlando Vasquez Velásquez, 
the general who overthrew | 
President Manuel Zelaya in 
Honduras, is a two-time graduate. 
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For more information, visit the 
School of the Americas Watch 
at soaw.org. 
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Flip Side Barbara Ehrenreich 


Not So Pretty in Pink 


elcome to the 

Women’s Move- 
ment 2.0. Instead of the 
proud female symbol— 
a circle on top of a 
cross—we have a 
droopy ribbon. Instead of embracing 
the full spectrum of human colors— 
black, brown, red, yellow, and white— 
we stick to princess pink. While we 
used to march in protest against sexist 
laws and practices, now we race or 
walk “for the cure.” And while we once 
sought full “consciousness” of 
all that oppresses us, now 
were content to achieve 
“awareness,” which has come 
to mean one thing—dutifully 
baring our breasts for the 
annual mammogram. 

Routine mammographic 
screening of women under 
fifty may not reduce breast 
cancer mortality in that group, 
nor do older women necessar- 
ily need an annual mammo- 
gram. In fact, the whole 
dogma about “early detection” 
is shaky, as Dr. Susan Love 
reminds us: The idea has been 
to catch cancers early, when 
theyre still small, but some 
tiny cancers are viciously 
aggressive, and some large 
ones aren't going anywhere. 

One response to the new breast 
cancer screening guidelines has been 
that numbers don’t matter—only indi- 
viduals do—and if just one life is 
saved, that’s good enough. 

So OK, let me cite my own indi- 
vidual experience. In 2000, at the age 
of fifty-nine, I was diagnosed with 
Stage II breast cancer on the basis of 


Barbara Ehrenreich is an author and 
social critic. Her most recent book is 
“Bright-Sided: How the Relentless Pro- 
motion of Positive Thinking Has 
Undermined America.” 
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one dubious mammogram followed 
by a really bad one, followed by a 
biopsy. Maybe I should be grateful 
that the cancer was detected in time, 
but the truth is, I’m not sure whether 
these mammograms detected the 
tumor or, along with many earlier 
ones, contributed to it. One known 
environmental cause of breast cancer is 
radiation, in amounts easily accumu- 
lated through regular mammography. 

I had long ago made the decision 
not to spend my golden years under- 


YUKO SHIMIZU 


going cancer surveillance, but I want- 
ed to get my Hormone Replacement 
Therapy (HRT) prescription renewed, 
and the nurse practitioner wouldn't do 
that without a fresh mammogram. 

As for the HRT, I was taking it 
because I had been convinced, by the 
prevailing medical propaganda, that 
HRT helps prevent heart disease and 
Alzheimer’s. In 2002, we found out 
that HRT is itself a risk factor for 
breast cancer (as well as being ineffec- 
tive at warding off heart disease and 
Alzheimer’s), but we didn’t know that 
in 2000. So did I get breast cancer 


because of the HRT—and possibly 
because of the mammograms them- 
selves—or did HRT lead to the 
detection of a cancer I would have 
gotten anyway? I don't know, but I do 
know that my biopsy was followed by 
the worst six months of my life, spent 
bald and barfing my way through 
chemotherapy. This is what’s at stake 
here: Not only the possibility that 
some women may die because their 
cancers go undetected, but that many 
others will lose months or years of their 
lives to debilitating and pos- 
sibly unnecessary treatments. 

You don't have to be suf- 
fering from “chemobrain” 
(chemotherapy-induced 
cognitive decline) to discern 
evil, iatrogenic, profit-driv- 
en forces at work here. I am 
particularly suspicious of 
the oncologists, who saw 
their incomes soar starting 
in the late ’80s when they 
began administering and 
selling chemotherapy drugs 
themselves in their ghastly, 
pink-themed “chemothera- 
py suites.” 

Mammograms recruit 
women into chemotherapy, 
and of course, the pink-rib- 
bon cult recruits women 
into mammography. 

What we really need is a new 
women’s health movement, one that’s 
sharp and skeptical enough to ask all 
the hard questions: What are the 
environmental (or possibly lifestyle) 
causes of the breast cancer epidemic? 
Why are existing treatments like 
chemotherapy so toxic and heavy- 
handed? And, if the old narrative of 
cancer’s progression from “early” to 
“late” stages no longer holds, what is 
the course of this disease (or diseases)? 

What we don’t need, no matter how 
pretty and pink, is a ladies’ auxiliary to 
the cancer-industrial complex. + 


—_— => Z Magazine Announces 


A SCHOOL FOR MEDIA AND POLITICS 
FROM JUNE 6-14 


ZMI 2010 IS BEING HELD from June 6 to June 14. Z Media Institute 
was started in 1994 by the cofounders of Z Magazine and South 
End Press to teach radical politics, media, and organizing skills; 
the principles and practice of creating non-hierarchical 
institutions and projects; and a special emphasis on vision and 
strategy for social change. Classes are held in Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts. Over 700 students have attended ZMI since 1994, 
with ages ranging from 16 to 82. To learn more, there is a video 
introduction to ZMI on our website. 


TO APPLY, go to www.zcommunications. 
org and fill out the ZMI application form. 
Email it to zmag@zmag.org or mail it to 
ZMI, 18 Millfield Street, Woods Hole, MA 
02543; or fax to 508-457-0626. The fee 
is $1,200, which includes room, board, 
course materials, etc. SPACE IS LIMITED 
so be sure to apply by the FEBRUARY 
12th DEADLINE. 


POLITICAL COURSES INCLUDE: principles of workplace democracy, 
foreign policy, ecology, political science, queer theory, women and 
revolution, labor, race, history, vision and strategy for a 
participatory society, and more. 


MEDIA COURSES INCLUDE: analysis of mainstream media; starting a 
media project (newspaper, radio, video, magazine, Internet), 
challenges of alternative media; media activism; video activism; 
and more. 


SKILLS COURSES INCLUDE: finances, promotion, fundraising, design, 
production, promotion, editing, facilitating meetings, writing for 
revolution, organizing, research and investigation techniques, 
political theater workshop, and more. 


’ PAST FACULTY HAVE INCLUDED: Michael 
Albert, Jessica Azulay, David Barsamian, Chip 
Berlet, Michael Bronski, Leslie Cagan, Noam 
Chomsky, Rosa Clemente, Ron Daniels, Brian 
Dominick, Andy Dunn, Amy Goodman, Andrej 
Grubacic, Mandisi Majavu, Cynthia Peters, 
Justin Podur, Charlotte Ryan, Lydia Sargent, 

| Stephen R. Shalom, Chris Spannos, Brian 
Tokar, and more. 


ZMI, 18 MILLFIELD STREET, WOODS HOLE MA 02543; 508-548-9063; FAX 508-457-0626; 
ZMAG@ZMAG.ORG; WWW.ZCOMMUNICATIONS.ORG 
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Open Space Terry Tempest Williams 


Dinner Party Diplomacy 


‘I ndrea Lewis was a 

riend of mine. She 
passed away on 
November 15, 2009, 
from a heart attack. 
The last time we were 
together was for The Progressives 
100th birthday party in the spring. 
We shared a meal, a very long meal, 
the kind where time and space 
expand in the landscape 
of deep sharing. 

We spoke about find- 
ing one’s voice. Andrea, 
a distinguished journal- 
ist and radio host on 
KPFA in Berkeley, had 
just completed a John S. 
Knight Fellowship at 


Stanford University. 
Her voice was not only 
physically arresting, 


deep and sonorous, but 
a consistent call for 
social change. She knew 
who she was in terms of 
identity politics: an 
African American 
woman, lesbian, and 
large. But it was her 
humanity that gave her 
voice largesse. She was 
interested in testing her 
voice, broadening her 
scope and medium. She 
was questioning herself 
and wanting to forge 
new territory through 
writing, specifically poetry. 
In her sonnet “Delacroix’s Liber- 
ty,” the last two lines remain with me: 
Now, tyranny reigns while despera- 
tion crawls before 


Terry Tempest Williams is the author of 


“The Open Space of Democracy” and 
most recently, “Finding Beauty in a 
Broken World.” She is the Annie Clark 
Tanner Scholar in Environmental 
Humanities at the University of Utah. 
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Another bare-breasted distraction 

from what we choose to ignore. 

Andrea Lewis ignored very little. 
In the realm of democracy and the 
human struggle, she refused to be dis- 
tracted but instead practiced the art 
of engagement, over and over again, 
challenging opinions and opinion- 
makers with her searing questions 
and lines of inquiry. 


JACQUI OAKLEY 


When I learned of her death, I 
was shattered. Suddenly, not only 
had we lost a dear sister, but Ameri- 
ca had lost part of its collective con- 
science, voiced through one beauti- 
ful individual. What I wouldn't give 
for one more conversation. Our last 
correspondence was on October 21. 
We spoke of uncertainty and how 
one need not believe in God in 
times of distress; one only needs to 
hold on to the trusted hearts of 


friends. 

On a snowy afternoon in Wilson, 
Wyoming, with candles lit, I listened 
to a special tribute aired by KPFA 
that ended with Andrea singing, 
“There Are Places I Remember.” In 
the emotion of that moment, listen- 
ing to the power of her voice, clear 
and unaccompanied, I made a vow to 
my friend that I would stretch my 
own voice in her 
memory. I contacted 
Matt Rothschild and 
asked if he would let 
me try writing a col- 
umn for The Progres- 
sive. He generously 
said yes. 

And so this column 
is dedicated to the 
spirit of Andrea Lewis 
in the name of what 
we choose not to 
ignore: the art and 
landscape of social 
change. 


here do we 

begin this con- 
versation? For me, it 
begins in our home, 
around our own din- 
ner tables. 

John Berger writes 
in Hold Everything 
Dear, “If two people 
are laying a tablecloth 
on a table, they glance 
at one another to check the placing of 
the cloth. Imagine the table is the 
world and the cloth the lives of those 
we have to save.” 

I define “save” as to keep safe, 
intact, or unhurt. When family and 
friends are gathered around our din- 
ner table informally or formally, there 
is an established ritual of civility that 
heightens our capacity to listen, to 
discuss, to kindly disagree as we set 
forth a menu of ideas. Within the 


privacy and warmth of our homes, 
we can engage in “the open space of 
democracy.” 

Susan Mary Alsop was one of the 
great hostesses in Washington, D.C. 
She was married to The Washington 
Post syndicated columnist Joe Alsop, 
known for his hawkish views on the 
Vietnam War. Together they held 
some of the most influential dinner 
parties of the era, providing intimate 
and serious forums for conversations 
about the war among lawmakers and 
luminaries. 

Susan Mary Alsop was also the 
mother of my neighbor Anne Mil- 
liken. 

Whenever Susan Mary would 
come to Utah to visit her daughter, 
we would be invited to the Millikens’ 
home for dinner. I loved those 
evenings for the sharp tenor of the 
exchange. A successful dinner party 
through the eyes of Susan Mary was 
when a full range of viewpoints was 
present and thoughtfully debated 
among guests. “A great dinner party 
is a question of electricity,” she said. 
She expected wit and rigor from her 
guests—or, in her own words, “to be 
thoroughly engaged in living.” She 
often remarked before her death in 
2004 that what Washington had lost 
in the weekend exodus of Congress 
to fundraise at home was the forum 
of the dinner party where relation- 
ships were forged. We are less likely 
to ignore or insult someone when we 
have broken bread together. 

One could argue that dinner party 
diplomacy trades on surfaces, courts 
the superficial, and engages an upper 
class mentality, but I heartily dis- 
agree. A view expressed in the inti- 
macy of a dinner party is often the 
first stone thrown in a pool of 
thought that will inevitably radiate 
outward to our communities. 


n my family, we do engage in the 
issues that fuel the political land- 
scapé of the American West. My 
Aunt Marion, a high school principal 
in Salt Lake City, with perfect pos- 
ture and her hair pinned high, held 


some of the most exciting dinner par- 
ties I have ever attended. There were 
many times I not only held my 
breath over family tangles in between 
bites of pot roast and potatoes, but 
actually dared to contribute my own 
emerging opinions in the midst of 
my elders. Her table was our proving 
ground. With our family divided 
along the lines of devout and delin- 
quent Mormons, politics and religion 
were unavoidable. Mention water 
and there were those who viewed it as 
an endless commodity making green 
lawns in the desert a god-given right, 
an ethic that supported their own 
private putting greens. Others would 
see water as being wasted and were 
criticized for allowing “weeds” to 
replace grass. They were viewed as 
slovenly, a sin in the Blackett-Tem- 
pest clan. 

Around our family table, there 
are still those labeled as “tree hug- 
gers” and those whose livelihood in 
pipeline construction inspired 
Edward Abbey’s monkey-wrenching 
tactics of sugaring the tanks of bull- 
dozers. I still have a memory of my 
very proper Mormon aunt asking 
her guests, all relatives, what we 
thought of the Endangered Species 
Act. Out of politeness, my uncle 
could not afford to launch into his 
hatred of government control that 
would offend his nieces and 
nephews or brother at his mother’s 
sister's party. Voices remained 
respectful until the name of Desert 
Tortoise or Utah Prairie Dog 
emerged and then, wildly, pre- 
dictably, the conversation would 
shift to economics over ecology. 

“Is a dead pop-gut worth a 
$200,000 fine to a small construction 
company just because some govern- 
ment biologist says so?” my father 
would ask. 

“It's worth it to the prairie dog,” I 
would reply. 

But in the end, we had to behave 
ourselves and find finesse in the art of 
storytelling over the practice of 
preaching. It was a study not only in 
manners but temperance. We learned 


to listen to one another, because at 
the end of the day, we lived and 
worked together. And we all shared a 
love of the great outdoors. 

What we lack in today’s political 
discourse with both conservatives 
and progressives is good manners, 
in a word, civility. My generation of 
Tempests has our work cut out for 
us. Half of my family loves Presi- 
dent Barack Obama and the other 
half loathes him. One faction 
watches only MSNBC and the 
other adheres to Fox News’ promise 
of being “fair and balanced.” Rachel 
Maddow and Glenn Beck might as 
well be my cousin Lynne and her 
brother Bob. 

My friends will laugh because I am 
well known for declining parties and 
delegating cooking, but I am inspired 
by Andrea Lewis and Susan Mary 
Alsop to begin a 2010 dinner party 
campaign. I want to branch out to a 
diverse gathering of friends. My 
desire (different from a resolution to 
be broken) is to have one dinner 
party a month, casual and well cho- 
sen. We have six chairs around our 
table. If I am brave, we can expand to 
eight. Simple food with candles lit is 
a stage I can handle. To serve is to 
enact joy. A bare branch in a glass 
vase will create a centerpiece of beau- 
ty and speak to the austerity of this 
season. A choreography of round- 
table conversations can set the table 
of social change within our own 
hometowns. 

I will remember raising a glass 
with Andrea and breaking bread 
together in Madison, Wisconsin. I 
will cherish the poetry shared and the 
vows made to stretch our voices and 
be of use. 

Recently, I saw Richard Strauss’s 
opera Die Frau ohne Schatten (The 
Woman Without a Shadow). The last 
scene in the last act has the Dyer and 
the Dyer’s wife placing a long narrow 
cloth across the wooden table as 
friends gather to participate in the 
feast. Together they sing, “Do we not 
recognize the guest and the host are 
one?” . 
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Political Eye Ruth Conniff 


Obama Goes to School 


È was a big, big day for 
the students at James 
C. Wright Middle 
School in Madison, Wis- 
consin, when the Presi- 
d dent came to town. 

“The President of the United States 
is here in the same place where you 
walk the halls, where you learn,” 
Wright principal Nancy Evans told 
the students. “Take this 
moment in history as 
nourishment.” 

Wright is a charter 
school with a mission 
to promote community 
involvement. It is also 
the school with the 
largest percentage of 
minority students— 
and students in pover- 
ty—in the Madison 
Metropolitan School 
District. Obama’s visit 
lit up the crowd. Before 
the President walked 
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to overstate. But the substance of his 
speech—an education policy talk 
that left the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
graders glassy-eyed—was a letdown. 
For too long, Obama told the 
crowd, “weve let partisanship and 
petty bickering stand in the way of 
progress. It’s been Democrat versus 
Republican, it’s been voucher versus 
public schools, it’s been more money 


public schools. And Duncan 
explained the Race to the Top: States 
can get a chunk of the $4 billion in 
federal grant money if they comply 
with certain requirements. The most 
hotly debated of these is the rule that 
they get rid of so-called firewalls: laws 
that, in some states, forbid linking 
teacher assessment and compensation 
to student test scores. 

But critics say that 
tying individual teachers’ 
pay to student test scores 
means there is a direct 
disincentive for teachers 
to work at schools that 
serve English-learners 
and other students who 
generally don't score as 
high on standardized 
tests. 

And then there is the 
relentless emphasis on 
the tests themselves. 
“We don’t want to teach 


to the test,” Obama was 


into the gym to deliver 
a speech on education 
and pitch his “Race to 
the Top” initiative, he 
met with forty students 
in the school library. 
The students who were 
picked for that meeting 
filed wide-eyed into the 
gym, where the rest of 
the school was assem- 
bled, just ahead of the 
President. 

Eighth grader Deion 
Ford had shaved Obamas name into 
the back of his head. 

The staff was giddy, too. “I learned 
today that I respect our President 
more than anyone in the universe,” 
the school band teacher gushed. 

Obama's symbolic impact is hard 


Ruth Conniff is the political editor of 
The Progressive. 
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versus more reform.” 

So began the pitch for what edu- 
cation professor Todd Price, who 
spoke at a Books Not Bombs rally 
outside the school, called “No Child 
Left Behind on Steroids.” 

Obama introduced “one of the 
best secretaries of education weve 
ever had,” Arne Duncan, the contro- 
versial former “CEO” of the Chicago 


quick to say, criticizing 
some aspects of the 
much-hated Bush era's 
No Child Left Behind 
Act. But this Adminis- 
tration is not about to 
leave standardized test- 
ing behind. Instead, the 
President said, he wants 
to “get testing right.” 

The buzzword of 
Obama’s education plan 
is “competition”—stu- 
dents must be more 
competitive with their counterparts 
in other countries, schools must 
compete to stay open, states must 
compete for resources from the feder- 
al government. 

All that competing makes you 
wonder: Why must there be winners 
and losers in America’s education sys- 
tem? Why can’t we just make it feder- 
al policy to deliver the best education 


possible to all kids? 


P= Price, a teacher of educa- 
tion at National-Louis University 
in Chicago, objects to the whole 
competitive, free-market education 
reform model. “States are in need of 
money not on a competitive basis but 
on an equitable basis,” he says. The 
corporate-speak particularly bothers 
him in light of the massive bank 
bailout by the Obama Administra- 
tion. “If we taxpayers have already 
bailed out Wall Street, why do we 
have to compete for funds?” 

Tough talk about competition, 
rewards and punishment, and, above 
all, discipline in education is a crowd 
pleaser, perhaps because Americans 
like the idea of a stern father figure 
getting strict with the kids. 

Obama got a big round of 
applause from his audience in Madi- 
son when he hit on parental and per- 
sonal responsibility themes, and con- 
nected them to education policy. In 
humorous-but-firm paternal style, 
the President described how he and 
his wife hold their own kids to high 
standards even though “there are 
times when kids slack off. There are 
times they'd rather be watching TV 
or playing a computer game than hit- 
ting the books. . . . There are always 
excuses for why schools can’t per- 
form,” he said, moving on to the big 
picture. “But what we want is an 
environment where everyone agrees 
... there is no excuse for mediocrity.” 

Firing principals and teachers who 
don’t perform—even shutting down 
schools entirely—is a centerpiece of 
his tough-love approach. 

All this might be jarring, but 
arguably worthwhile. Yes, there are 
underperforming teachers and, yes, 
there is a reason why so many parents 
cheer when politicians talk about giv- 
ing complacent school officials a kick 
in the pants. But the biggest problem 
with Race to the Top is that, once 
schools cross the finish line, the prize 
money turns out to be pretty paltry. 

As school officials and state legisla- 
tors across the country scrambled to 


meet the end-of-the year application 
deadline, some wondered why they 
bothered. 

“California Educators Say Race to 
Top Funds Not Worth the Effort,” a 
headline in the Santa Cruz Sentinel 
declared. 

California could be eligible for the 
lion’s share of Race to the Top fund- 
ing—about $700 million. But local 
school officials who were urged by 
the state to rush through teacher- 
evaluation changes over the holiday 
break were dubious about the whole 
thing. “The payout for the state's 
larger districts—those with more 
resources to implement change— 
might be worthwhile,” the Sentinel 
reported. “But at an estimated maxi- 
mum of about $15 per student, the 
$35,000 that Scotts Valley could get 
‘wouldn’t even be enough to do the 
record-keeping,’ [superintendent 
Susan] Silver said.” 

In Wisconsin, Race to the Top 
funds would represent just a fraction 
of the money the Democratic gover- 
nor recently cut from education 
funding in his state budget. 

“We cut and reallocated over $500 
million in Wisconsin from education 
in the state budget, and we are jump- 
ing through hoops for $80 million in 
Race to the Top funds,” says Thomas 
J. Mertz, a history instructor at Edge- 
wood College in Madison, and a par- 
ent of a Wright Middle School grad- 
uate who came out for the protest of 
the President’s speech. “It just shows 
how desperate states are,” he adds. 
“It’s like holding out a little piece of 
cake before the states and saying we 
may give you a bite if you jump 


through these hoops.” 


AN. of this is particularly sad when 
you consider what a big differ- 
ence some relatively easy educational 
policy changes could make in kids’ 
lives. 

A group of Latina high school stu- 
dents gathered at Wright to urge the 
President to make good on his cam- 
paign promise to pass the DREAM 
Act, which would help undocument- 


ed immigrants go to college. 

“Our message is we want to go to 
college, too,” said Madison East 
High School student Maria Santa 
Cruz. “We are still waiting for Presi- 
dent Obama—he said it would be 
easy to do this right away when he 
got in office.” 

As the protest broke up, the stu- 
dents chanted “Sf se puede?—a 
poignant reminder of the Obama 
Presidential campaign. + 
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What Do I Know? Michael Feldman 


RepubliCare Talking Points 


| 


1. Malpractice will be 
repositioned as Malpa- 
tience, applying to all 
individuals habitually 
seeking unneeded med- 
ical attention. Office 
visits for unnecessary exams that 
reveal nothing of medical interest will 
be prosecuted as fraud. 
2. For the purposes of 
this legislation, “well- 
ness” is not a word, nor is 
“probiotics,” “homeo- 
pathic,” “ju ju,” “naturo- 
pathic,” “hoodoo,” 
“Unani,” “Ayurveda,” 
“transcendental medita- 
tion,” “kundalini” (with 
or without a Siddha 
Guru), and other non- 
Western terminologies. 
3. Medical insurers will 
be regulated by the Ran- 
cho Santa Margarita, 
California, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau at (714) 
985-8922 during regu- 
lar business hours. 
Emergency calls will be 
returned in the order 
received from Bangalore 
Health, 24-7. 

4. Under RepubliCare, 
small businesses will be 
empowered to band 
together to form multi- 
national conglomerates 
with interlocking direc- 
torates, the better to 
lobby against big gov- 
ernment mandates showered on 
employees lucky to be working at all 
in this Democrat economy. Republi- 
Care will cover 90 percent of the 
already insured. 

5. Universal family practice will be 


Michael Feldman is creator and host of 
Public Radio Internationals “Whad'ya 
Know?” 
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available through School Nurse Care 
between 8 a.m. and 3:20 p.m. Note 
that school nurses are permitted to 
dispense only water and Midol. Tra- 
ditional family members will be able 
to band together for Friends and Tra- 
ditional Family Coverage outside 
their states via Travelocity, which 
offers the North American Compre- 
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hensive Health Plan, Tijuana meds, 
and Windsor office calls, along with 
guaranteed best rates at up to three- 
star hotels and an unlimited mileage 
Ford Focus. 

6. RepubliCare recommends Wal- 
Mart Pharmacies for all your pre- 
scription needs at everyday low 
prices, this week featuring name- 
brand Insulin rolled back to $19.97. 


Birth control, morning-after pills, 
ED medications, and Ritalin avail- 
able at the discretion of your Wal- 
Mart pharmacist. 

7. By definition, all pre-existing con- 
ditions pre-exist this coverage, while 
post-existing conditions fall after; 
those with current conditions should 
just drop in to see what condition 
their condition is in. 

8. Immigrants are not 
covered until three con- 
secutive generations. 
Since no traits or genetic 
predispositions brought 
over from the old coun- 
try are insurable, émigrés 
are advised to determine 
whether they are still 
covered under Honecker 
Care or other Socialized 
medical schemes in their 
countries of origin, 
whose citizenship should 
not be heedlessly dis- 
carded. 

9. Individuals already 
sick do not qualify for 
benefits since this is, 
after all, health insur- 
ance. Those seeking 
sick insurance might 
try Aflac. 

10. Special provisions: 
Young Republicans 
may stay on their par- 
ents’ coverage until age 
fifty; under Republi- 
Care certain inheritable 
diseases such as gout 
and psoriasis are covered, as well as 
corneas that ripened during the Rea- 
gan Administration. Healing faiths or 
practices such as Christian Science, 
Scientology, atavistic endeavorism 
(Hunter S. Thompsonism), Vodoun, 
Voudou, or Voodoo, Sevi Lwa, 
Shamanism, Evangelical Lutheran, 
and Santeria may be covered in 
states that choose to opt in. ° 
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A Look at the World Mikhail Gorbachev 
Capitalism Needs Perestroika 


wenty years after 
the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, it’s time to 
take stock. 
The Berlin Wall was 
one of the shameful 
symbols of the Cold War and the 
dangerous division of the world into 
opposing blocks and spheres of 
influence. 

Many politicians of my generation 
sincerely believed that with the end 
of the Cold War, humankind could 
finally forget the absurdity of the 
arms race, dispense with dangerous 
regional conflicts, abandon sterile 
ideological disputes, and enter a 
golden century of collective security. 

We hoped we would see the ratio- 
nal use of material resources, the end 
of poverty and inequality, and 
restored harmony with nature. 

Alas, over the last few decades the 
world has not become a fairer place: 
Disparities between the rich and poor 
either remained or increased not only 
between the North and the develop- 
ing South but also within developed 
countries themselves. 

The social problems in Russia, as 
in other post-communist countries, 
are proof that simply abandoning the 
flawed model of a centralized econo- 
my and bureaucratic planning is not 
enough and guarantees neither a 
country’s global competitiveness nor 
respect for the principles of social jus- 
tice nor a dignified standard of living 
for the population. 

While we politicians from the last 
century can be proud of the fact that 
we avoided the danger of a ther- 
monuclear war, for many millions of 


Mikhail Gorbachev, leader of the Sovi- 
et Union from 1985 to 1991 and the 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 
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Forum. This piece was distributed by 
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people around the globe, the world 
has not become a safer place. Quite 
to the contrary: Innumerable local 
conflicts and ethnic and religious 
wars, along with terrorism, have 
appeared like a curse on the new map 
of world politics, creating large num- 
bers of victims. 

The new generation of politicians 
is acting irresponsibly. Defense 
spending by numerous large and 
small countries alike is now greater 


than during the Cold War. Strong- 
arm tactics are once again the stan- 
dard way of dealing with conflicts. 
Weapons of mass destruction are pro- 
liferating, and the erstwhile adver- 
saries of the Cold War still compete 
to reach new technological levels in 
arms production. 

Looking back, one real achieve- 
ment we can celebrate is the fact that 
the twentieth century marked the 
end of totalitarian ideologies, in par- 


ticular those that were based on 
utopian beliefs. 

Yet new ideologies are quickly 
replacing the old ones. Many now 
forget that the fall of the Berlin Wall 
was not the cause of global changes 
but to a great extent the consequence 
of deep, popular reform movements 
that started in the East—and in the 
Soviet Union in particular. 


Capitalism risks leading the 
world down another 


historical blind alley. 


After decades of the Bolshevik 
experiment and the realization that 
this had led Soviet society down a his- 
torical blind alley, a strong impulse for 
democratic reform also evolved in the 
form of Soviet Perestroika. 

But it soon became very clear that 
Western capitalism, too—deprived of 
its old adversary and imagining itself 
the undisputed victor and incarna- 
tion of global progress—was at risk of 
leading Western society and the rest 
of the world down another historical 
blind alley. 

Today's global economic crisis has 
revealed the organic defects of the 
present model of Western develop- 
ment that was imposed on the rest of 
the world as the only one possible. It 
has shown that not only bureaucratic 
socialism but also free market capital- 
ism was in need of profound demo- 
cratic reform—in effect, its own kind 
of Perestroika. 

One other truth has emerged since 
the fall of the Berlin Wall: global inter- 
dependence. In effect, humankind has 
started to transform itself into a single 
civilization. 

This opens up possibilities. While 
we sit among the ruins of the old 
order, we can think of ourselves as 
active participants in the process of 
creating a safer, fairer, and more 
democratic world. . 
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Taking A 
Tea Partiers 
Seriously 


he people who brought you the 
tea bag and town hall protests are 
meeting at a Fuddruckers restau- 
rant in Boise, Idaho, where the antler 
chandeliers and snowshoe wall decora- 
tions seem right at home. These are the 
patriotic men and women of the Idaho 
Liberty Agenda, a group that emerged 
from the 2008 Presidential campaign of 
rightwing libertarian gadfly Ron Paul. 
Two Idaho state representatives are here to 
discuss proposed legislation. Before they 
speak, an earnest woman is warning that 
the United States already has socialized 

medicine—this in November, during 
the first Senate debate on the 
health care legislation proposed 
Ay by President Obama. 

WE JAN; ; : : 

All py But no one is making threats against 
LNA Obama, and no one is waving bizarrely 
worded placards. Folks looking for the 
local meeting of car buffs keep opening 
the door to the Liberty Agenda meeting 
before being directed to a second meeting 
room. It’s hard to tell the two groups apart. 


6) 


ey 


Chip Berlet is senior analyst at Political 
Research Associates and co-author with 
Matthew N. Lyons of “Rightwing Populism 
in America: Too Close for Comfort.” A 
resource guide on this topic is at http://www. 
publiceye.org/jump/rwpop.html. 
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Idaho State Representative Steven 
Thayn is aware that many on the left 
think that “anyone who believes what 
we believe must be a rightwing 
extremist kook.” According to Thayn, 
all he is proposing is that we “need to 
retool the system” and “balance the 
budget.” Of course, to Thayn, this 
“retooling” would include slashing 
taxes and essentially abolishing most 
government social services. Thayn, in 
his second term, is at the meeting 
with State Representative Phil Hart, 
also in his second term. Both are stal- 
warts of the Idaho Republican Party. 

The meeting of these Idaho 
rightwing populists seems somewhat 
banal, but hardly directionless. The 
Idaho Liberty Agenda is considering 
the group's legislative agenda, and 
mobilizing supporters to attend local 
committee meetings of the state 
Republican Party. They are gearing 
up for the 2010 off-year national 
Congressional elections. They are 
angry, but neither crazy nor stupid. 
There are similar meetings happen- 
ing across the country. Reporters 
Alex Brant-Zawadzki and Dawn Teo 
have tracked how Republican elec- 
tion strategists are networking the 


_ “tea partiers.” They found that in “at 


least twenty-one states, local home- 
grown tea party groups are already 
recruiting precinct leaders” for the 
2010 elections. 

Meanwhile, inside the beltway 
that encircles Washington, D.C., like 
a fence around an asylum, liberal 
pundits, Democratic Party strategists, 
and hired-gun fundraisers describe 
the growing movement of rightwing 
populists as “radical right,” “crack- 
pots,” or “wing-nuts.” They are the 
“lunatic fringe” of the self-destruct- 
ing Republican Party. These are just 
ignorant “rednecks” and “Bible- 
thumpers.” So, just keep sending 
checks to the Democratic Party and 
everything will be fine in the 2010 
and 2012 elections. 

There are two problems with this 
cheerful and lucrative scenario. 

The first is that liberal pundits, 
strategists, and fundraisers said the 


same things prior to the election of 
Ronald Reagan in 1980 and George 
W. Bush in 2000. They said the same 
things before the 1994 off-year Con- 
gressional elections where conserva- 
tive Republicans whacked the 
Democrats and then introduced the 
reactionary Contract with America. 
The second problem is that the 
anger is real and increasing among 
white working people. If we dismiss 
them all, we not only slight the gen- 
uine grievances they have. We also 
push them into the welcoming arms 
of actual and dangerous far rightists. 


t helps to recognize that much of 
what steams the tea bag contingent 


is legitimate. They see their jobs 
vanish in front of their eyes as Wall 
Street gets trillions. They see their 
wages stagnate. They worry that their 
children will be even less well off than 
they are. They sense that Washington 
doesn’t really care about them. On top 
of that, many are distraught about see- 
ing their sons and daughters coming 
home in wheelchairs or body bags. 

With no one appearing to champi- 
on their cause, they line up with the 
anti-Obama crowd, and they stir in 
some of their social worries about gay 
marriage and abortion, dark-skinned 
immigrants, and a black man in the 
White House. 

A few in their midst project their 
frustration, anger, and rage into acts 
of violence. Activists defending 
reproductive and gay rights are the 
targets of increasingly virulent 
denunciations. Progressives ranging 
from community organizers to uni- 
versity professors are reporting death 
threats at a rate higher than usual. 
Nine politically motivated murders 
have occurred since Obama was inau- 
gurated President a year ago, and the 
alleged perpetrators have been linked 
to some form of white supremacist or 
anti-Semitic ideologies emerging 
from rightwing conspiracy theories. 
Dr. George Tiller, for example, was 
shot dead by an anti-abortion activist 
tied to the sovereign citizen move- 
ment, based in a conspiratorial white 


supremacist interpretation of consti- 
tutional law. 

_ The participants at the Idaho Lib- 
erty Agenda meeting would object to 
being linked to such harassment and 
violence. If asked, they would say they 
are not white supremacist thugs. 
While they might bag their limit of 
deer and ducks (and no matter what 
they might say to their buddies after a 
few beers at a local tavern), they cur- 
rently have no plans to beat up or gun 
down liberals, And I believe them. 

These folks, however, are part of a 
broader movement creating an atmo- 
sphere of fear in some communities. 
Whar’s going on here? 


northeast over the mountains from 
that Boise, Idaho, meeting of the 
Liberty Agenda you reach Helena, 
Montana, in about nine hours of twist- 
ing travel. The long distances between 
major cities and relative sparseness of 
population allows libertarians and other 
slivered political tendencies to flourish. 
Travis McAdam leads a tour of the 
Montana Human Rights Network 
offices in a converted downtown Hele- 
na bank building not far from the state 
capitol. On the guest tour, the staff likes 
to drag open a huge vestigial vault door 
to reveal a set of battered filing cabinets. 
The Religious Right still has great 
influence in the Montana Republican 
Party and in the state itself, says 
McAdam, the executive director of 
the human rights group. He notes 
that in the past, “when the Religious 
Right loses a national election, they 
refocus on the states.” McAdam 
thinks it is predictable that the “Reli- 
gious Right will be fighting tooth and 
nail to maintain the political power” 
they have in the Republican Party, 
not only in the states, but as a way to 
regain national influence. 
“Democrats need to start address- 
ing the long-term effects of this 
rightwing populist upsurge,” says 
McAdam. “A lot of people out here 
are getting their political education 
through the tea parties, so even when 
the tea party movement itself collaps- 


I: you drive several hundred miles 
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es, it will leave behind many new 
recruits for other rightwing groups.” 

McAdam and his researchers have 
found that the Ron Paul libertarians, 
the Christian Right, and well-estab- 
lished ultraconservative groups such as 
the John Birch Society are all compet- 
ing to inherit the tea party recruits in 
Montana and form them into a conser- 
vative political movement. Indications 
are that this is happening nationwide. 
At the same time in Montana and some 
other states, it is clear that the tea bag 
and town hall protesters are also being 
recruited by white supremacist and 
organized racist groups. 

The activities of the Militia of 
Montana and the government stand- 
off with the Montana Freemen gar- 
nered national headlines in the 1990s 
when armed units emerged from the 
broader “Patriot” movement during 
the early years of the Clinton Admin- 
istration. Their ideas are “resurfacing 
at what are considered more main- 
stream meetings here in Montana,” 
McAdam says. “We hear talk about 
the one world government and black 
helicopters, and now these tradition- 
al anti-government conspiracy theo- 
ries are incorporating new talking 
points related to, among other 
things, the swine flu vaccination and 
the private prison industry.” 

On the ultraright, there is a plan 
among organized racists to encourage 
white people to move to Montana 
and build a segregated “separatist” 
homeland. “We even heard one racist 
leader suggest that conspiracy theories 
about Obama and the government 
are a soft way to get people interested 
in becoming active in building a 
white homeland here,” says McAdam. 
The white racists are well aware of 
McAdam. On the racist Stormfront 
website, a post suggested that “Travis 
McAdam can move his sorry butt to 
south africa and enjoy his negro over- 
lords which he loves so much. Won- 
der if hed cry for freedom then?” 

Montana illustrates how rightwing 
organizing can stretch from the 
Republican Party out to organized 
white supremacist groups. “We call 
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that moving from the margins to the 
mainstream,” says McAdam. 


eteran human rights organiz- 
\ / ers are pushing back against 
the inside-the-beltway spin 
that dismisses the rightwing populists 
as a marginal lunatic fringe whose 
only danger is to the electoral for- 
tunes of the Republican Party. They 
say their communities and con- 
stituents are experiencing debilitating 
effects from the backwash of increas- 
ing anger and scapegoating. 

Pramila Jayapal is the founder and 
executive director of OneAmerica, a 
statewide human rights group based 
in Seattle. “We stood up after 9/11 
and did some effective organizing,” 
she says. “We registered 24,000 new 
immigrant citizens. We worked with 
the governor and other political lead- 
ers and made some real gains.” 

The office of OneAmerica looks 
out on a multi-ethnic community 
that is predominantly pan-Asian, and 
packed with mom-and-pop restau- 
rants and other small stores strug- 
gling to survive in hard economic 
times. Some storefronts are empty. 
Jayapal graciously shares her lunch of 
sushi while being interviewed. 

“You asked me about the condi- 
tion on the ground now, out in our 
communities? The situation is much 
worse,” says Jayapal. “Even if we have 
made small gains, it feels like there is 
a constant push to the political 
right.” She pauses. “People are so 
unhappy . . . the stories are so sad.” 
Then she smiles. “Good organizing is 
about changing politics and policies, 
and we have the moral high ground.” 

Abdullahi Jama, senior communi- 
ty organizer with OneAmerica, 
echoes Jayapal’s sentiments. “We 
have built a dialogue with conserva- 
tives in this state about immigration, 
but we see ultraconservative think 
tanks and so-called experts constant- 
ly trying to create a clash between 
immigrants and law enforcement,” 
says Jama. “The Somali community 
here ends up being portrayed as ter- 
rorists by people using arguments 


that we see as baseless conspiracy the- 
ories.” Nonetheless, Jama, like Jaya- 
pal, is optimistic about their grass- 
roots organizing efforts and their 
ability to reach out to white commu- 
nities and reduce tensions. 

Marielena Hincapié, executive 
director of the Los Angeles-based 
National Immigration Law Center, 
says these “rightwing activists are cre- 
ating a climate of fear in immigrant 
communities.” She understands that 
the economic downturn has added to 
that climate. 

“Right now, there is high unem- 
ployment, and a lack of an adequate 
social safety net for all working class 
people in the United States,” she says, 
“and the fear and anxiety about our 
economic situation is cynically being 
used by anti-immigrant politicians and 
strategists and trumpeted by rightwing 
commentators.” This anger among 
white working people is fanned by Fox 
News, talk radio, and other media. 

The “lies and distortions about 
immigrants coming from these 
rightwing movements are based in 
racism and xenophobia,” she warns, 
“and these forms of bigotry are 
spreading way beyond the boundaries 
of the conservatives themselves.” Hin- 
capié says progressives need to take 
the rightwing populist anger seriously, 
understand the underlying economic 
concerns these individuals have, and 
vigorously counter their organizing 
efforts rather than just dismiss them. 

This type of savvy progressive 
organizing, however, is hampered by 
constant demonizing rhetoric coming 
from the Democrats and their liberal 
allies, rhetoric that portrays the 
majority of Americans who are angry 
at the government as crazies and fools. 
Outside the beltway, this type of snide 
nastiness increases the percentage of 
doors slammed in the face of progres- 
sive grassroots organizers trying to 
reach out to broader audiences. 


need to be wary of the way 
centrists in both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties 
distort and confine the political dia- 


@ 


logue. In their model, they are a noble 
and heroic center defending society 
from the “extremists” of the left and 
right. By using terms like “extremism” 
and trivializing dissident ideas as dan- 
gerous or crackpot, centrists are 
defending the status quo. They create 
the impression that dissident organiz- 
ers are simply the advance guard for 
political insurgency, violence in the 
streets, and terrorism. The term “Rad- 
ical Religious Right,” for example, is 
designed by Democrats to get liberals 
to lump together the Christian Right 
with armed neo-Nazi terrorists. Flip 
this model over, and the term 
“extremism” is used by centrists to dis- 
miss progressives as scary utopian rad- 
ical troublemakers secretly building 
bombs in our basements. The “cen- 
trist-extremist” model is also used by 
law enforcement to justify spying on 
dissident groups on the left and right. 

The application of “centrist- 
extremist” theory reinforces an elitist 
view of democracy and suggests that 
only certain people are capable of par- 
ticipation in “serious” policy debates. 
It also implies that policy debates 
confined only to ideas validated by 
the political “center” should be taken 
seriously in civil society. Progressives, 
therefore, should be careful about 
using the term “extremism” or 
“extremist” as a label for political 
ideas or action they oppose. The 
model favored by centrists marginal- 
izes “extremists of the right and left” 
and thus undercuts progressive ideas 
for the fundamental reordering of pri- 
orities in the United States. 


rt Heitzer, a Wisconsin attor- 

ney long active in progressive 

truggles, attended the 
National Lawyers Guild convention 
panel in Seattle late last year where 
Hincapié spoke about the plight of 
immigrants. Heitzer recognizes there 
are a lot of white working class peo- 
ple being targeted for recruitment by 
reactionary rightwing populist forces, 
but is convinced that “many of them 
could be our allies in holding Obama 


accountable to his campaign promis- 


es.” Polling over the past thirty years 
shows that when Democrats forceful- 
ly stress issues such as relieving pover- 
ty or seeking peace, some indepen- 
dents and Republican voters who 
oppose abortion or gay rights will 
vote for a Democratic Presidential 
candidate despite their continued alle- 
giance to gender-based hot button 
issues. This makes the Democratic 
Party rush to the political center, con- 
tinued troop deployments, and 
retreat from abortion and gay rights 
even more morally reprehensible and 
politically misguided. 

Authors from Jean Hardisty (Mobi- 
lizing Resentment) to Thomas Frank 
(Whats the Matter with Kansas?) have 
explained the ways many white work- 
ing people can be persuaded to vote 
against their economic self-interest. 
The trick is to use social issues: abor- 
tion, gay marriage, socialist-fascist 
health care czars, unplugging grand- 
ma. These white voters are not clue- 
less, though, since they are actually 
defending their advantages and privi- 
leges as white Americans. Men are 
defending their place on top of the 
traditional social hierarchy. This 
model of male-led family structure is 
embraced by many conservative white 
women, especially those in fundamen- 
talist Christian churches. 

But there is no social science evi- 
dence that people who join rightwing 
movements are any more or less crazy 
or ignorant than their neighbors. 
While some have psychological 
predilections for authoritarianism 
and tend to see the world in overly 
simplified “us” vs. “them” terms, the 
same predilections can be found on 
the political left. This is also true with 
belief in conspiracy theories. Two 
serious demographic studies of the 
membership of the John Birch Soci- 
ety demonstrate that Birchers are 
generally above average in income, 
education, and social status. 


undraising and spin-doctoring is 
P= organizing. Republicans have 
repeatedly won elections by out- 
organizing Democrats through face-to- 


face mobilizations and direct contacts 
with voters regarding favored issues. 
At the same time, Republicans over 
the past thirty years generally have 
been better at logistically supporting 
voter registration and election day 
turnout. For the Democrats, labor 
unions still play an important role, as 
do other special interest groups, 
including women, people of color, 
and youth. It was excitement over the 
Obama campaign, especially among 
youth, that mobilized a successful 
grassroots registration and voter 
turnout effort in 2008. It is unlikely, 
given Obama’ falling voter satisfac- 
tion ratings, that this mobilization 
will be repeated in the 2010 elections. 

The shotgun wedding of the Palin 
wing of the Republican Party with 
rightwing populists, the Christian 
Right, and economic libertarians 
could assist Republicans in further 
rolling back the social safety net and 
other progressive gains of the last sev- 
enty-five years. Are you ready for a 
Presidential ticket in 2012 featuring 
Sarah Palin and Lou Dobbs? That 
certainly would be going rogue. 

But no matter how the electoral 
political battles turn out, the trivial- 
ization of rightwing populism must 
stop. It is toxic to democracy in a 
general sense. And it also results in 
an increasingly hostile environment 
for immigrants, people of color, 
Muslims, Arabs, reproductive rights 
activists, and lesbians, gays, bisexu- 
als, and transgendered persons. 

When centrist liberals toss smug 
and dismissive names at the current 
rightwing populist revolt, they make 
it more difficult for progressive orga- 
nizers to reach out to unconvinced 
people who see their neighbors (and 
perhaps themselves) unfairly labeled 
as stupid or crazy. 

The only way to counter the 
resurgent right is to rebuild militant 
progressive movements and raise a 
ruckus. Then, even as we rally our 
base, we have a chance of convincing 
some on the right that what we stand 
for will actually help them. But we 
can't get there by name-calling. + 
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Bibi and the Settlers 


Sea dozen angry protesters shouted anti-Israeli government slogans and blocked 
police access to the West Bank settlement of Kiryat Arba late last year. But the demon- 
strators werent Palestinians. Rightwing Israeli settlers were trying to reverse a partial con- 
struction ban announced by the government. Thousands of other settlers engaged in civil 
disobedience throughout the West Bank. 


Under pressure from the Obama Administration, Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu announced plans to 
partially stop new construction in the West Bank for ten months. However, Palestinians and progressive Israelis 
continued to criticize Netanyahu, noting that the plan will slow but not stop new construction. The government 
has authorized building in Arab East Jerusalem and is continuing with 3,000 West Bank units that have already 
been granted permits. 

Yet the rightwing settlers were genuinely upset with what they saw as Netanyahu’s sellout. David Wilder, a 
New Jersey-born spokesperson for settlers in Hebron next door to Kiryat Arba, says the government's freeze will 
lead settlers to make more illegal expansions. “This is 
going to boomerang,” he tells me. 

Wilder has lived in Hebron since 1981. He wore 
a kippah (skull cap) and carried a Glock semi-auto- 
matic pistol on his belt as he drove us to a hill over- 
looking central Hebron, where eighteen settler fami- 
lies live. They created this enclave illegally by moving 
trailers into a Palestinian neighborhood. Later the 
government recognized the illegal settlement and sta- 
tioned soldiers here for protection. Similar legaliza- 
tion has taken place throughout the West Bank, lead- 
ing Palestinians to conclude that settlement 
expansion will continue unabated. 

Wilder argues that Jews have the right to live any- 
where in the West Bank because it’s historically Jew- 
ish land. If Palestinians respond by stabbing or shoot- 
ing settlers, then they lose the right to operate their 
stores or live in nearby apartments, he says. If teenage 
Palestinians continue to throw rocks at settlers after 
one warning, he tells me, they should be “expelled to 
Lebanon.” 


he rightwing settlers began their movement in 
the mid-1970s in Hebron. When I first 
reported from there in 1987, the mostly 
American settlers occupied four contiguous buildings 
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in the overwhelmingly Palestinian 
city. Today they control a mile-long 
stretch in the city center and another 
bloc on a nearby hillside. The 5,000- 
person, all-Jewish settlement of Kiry- 
at Arba is a five-minute drive away. 

Entire streets of Hebron look like 
no man’s land, with shops forcibly 
closed and residents either expelled 
or hiding in upstairs apartments. The 
thriving open air Arab market I had 
earlier visited is now abandoned, 
closed for security reasons. 

On December 10, rightwing set- 
tlers were suspected of burning down 
a major mosque in a northern West 
Bank village. The terrorist act was a 
possible effort to provoke conflict 
with Palestinians and thus take pres- 
sure off the settlers. Other Israelis, 
including the country’s chief rabbi, 
condemned the mosque arson. 

While many Israelis consider the 
Hebron settlers as extremists, they 
nevertheless enjoy Israeli government 
protection. Today, a total of ninety 
settler families live with a permanent 
guard of 2,000 soldiers. 

Ronny Perlman, a leader of the 
Israeli peace group Checkpoint 
Watch, says the Hebron settlers have 
become more acceptable to Israeli 
political leaders with the passage of 
time. “There has never been any seri- 
ous effort to dismantle the illegal set- 
tlements in Hebron by any govern- 
ment,” she says. 

Netanyahu’ critics argue that the 
current partial construction ban fol- 
lows a pattern established in Hebron. 
They assert that there may be tactical 
disagreements between the conserva- 
tive prime minister and the settlers, 
but ultimately they resolve their dif- 
ferences—and the Palestinians suffer. 

“This is not a real dispute,” says 
Mustafa Barghouthi, a moderate 
member of the Palestinian legislature 
and former presidential candidate. 
“This is some kind of drama they cre- 
ate to show Netanyahu is serious. But 
practically speaking, what settlers 
want, they get.” 

For example, Barghouthi says, the 
government quickly announced plans 


to allow 900 new units to be built in 
Gilo, a Jewish settlement in East 
Jerusalem. And Netanyahu “gave local 
councils permission to allow buildings 
that they feel are essential. Practically 
speaking, there is no freeze.” 


ne day, I drove from Jerusalem 

to Tel Aviv using the settler 

roads reserved strictly for 
Israelis. Palestinians are not allowed to 
cross roads connecting the settlements, 
even on foot, except through military 
checkpoints. A farmer with a house on 
one side and his farmland on the other 
is completely dependent on the Israeli 
Army to get to work that day. 

The settlements take up some of 
the best land in the West Bank. 
When Israeli leaders discuss a possi- 
ble peace agreement, they always 
insist that certain settlements and 
their access roads remain inside 
Israeli territory. But those settlements 
constitute impenetrable barriers to a 
viable Palestinian state. 

“That was the idea,” admits Yair 
Stern, a prominent former journalist 
who used to head Israeli state TV. He 
tells me that “Ariel Sharon, who mas- 
terminded the whole settler move- 
ment, put the settlements in such a 
way that they crisscrossed the West 
Bank so that in the future it won't be 
possible to have an independent 
Palestinian state, or it would be very 
difficult to do it.” 

In early 2009, President Obama 
said Israel must freeze settlement 
expansion as a precondition for 
resuming peace talks with the Pales- 
tinians. Previous U.S. Presidents had 
formally opposed the settlements, 
but the prospects of a new President 
actually enforcing a freeze raised 
hopes among progressive Israelis and 
Palestinians alike. 

However, Netanyahu flatly reject- 
ed the Obama position, and Israel 
rallied its allies in the U.S. Congress. 
To enforce his position, Obama 
would have had to put additional 
pressure on Israel, for example, by 
cutting back some U.S. aid as George 
H. W. Bush did for four months in 


1991. Instead, the Obama Adminis- 
tration retreated. 

In October, Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton proclaimed that 
Israel had shown “unprecedented” 
restraint on the settlement issue. She 
said a freeze was no longer a U.S. pre- 
condition for peace talks. Still, she 
welcomed Netanyahu's plan. 

But Wilder predicts that the 
widespread settler opposition to 
Netanyahu will force the prime minis- 
ter to cave. “It’s costing him a tremen- 
dous amount of manpower just to 
deliver the orders,” says Wilder. “To 
protect three or four inspectors, they 
had 200 border and riot police.” 

Palestinian leader Barghouthi 
agrees. Settler demonstrations “will 
make Netanyahu bend further. After 
ten months, the building will resume.” 

For their part, settlers will not 
accept any compromise on the issue. 
“Our struggle is a matter of principle, 
not a matter of degree,” says Dani 
Dayan, a leader of the umbrella set- 
tler group Yesha Council. “I know 
that Prime Minister Netanyahu 
explained in a very articulate way the 
dangers of a Palestinian state that will 
be so close to the metropolitan centers 
of Israel. I don’t know if he has 
changed his perception. I hope not.” 

Palestinian leaders say Obama has 
not exerted enough pressure on 
Israel. Netanyahu’s stand on the set- 
tlements, says Barghouthi, “will fur- 
ther complicate the possibility of 
negotiations. There are no chances so 
long as settlements are built.” 

So, the prospects for peace today 
may be even dimmer than before 
Obama took office. 

Shawan Jabarin, head of Al Haq 
Human Rights in Ramallah, says 
both sides will eventually have to 
negotiate a solution based on two 
states living in peace. But eventually 
may take a while. 

“In the near future, I have no 
hope,” he says. “For the mid- and 
long-term, I believe we will build 
peace. The Israelis can’t kill all Pales- 
tinians. And the Palestinians can't kill 
all the Israelis.” ° 
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Beyond the 


Green Niche 


en the satiric website Stuff White People Like chose “coffee” 
as the first item for its list of the habits and hang-ups of trend- 
setting twenty- and thirty-somethings, the site’s author said youd 
receive extra points if you drank “Fair Trade” coffee. 


If the joke stings, it’s because fair trade has 
come to seem like just another accessory of 
lifestyle liberalism. I drink fair trade cof- 
fee because I believe in it. I know it 
promotes social justice by increasing 
the earnings of poor farmers, pro- 
tects the environment by encour- 
aging a transition to organic 
methods, and generates profit 
through quality and excel- 
lence. But I also know I’m in a 
distinct minority. Fair trade 
represents just 4 percent of the 

U.S. coffee market. 

Fair trade coffee’s tiny market 
share is emblematic of green 
enterprises. Organic foods represent 

less than 5 percent of the U.S. food indus- 
try. Made-in-the-USA American Apparel T- 
shirts might be all the rage among fashion-con- 
scious hipsters, but they register barely a blip in the 
larger clothing market. Hybrid cars, a conspicuous 
status symbol in Hollywood, account for just 2.7 per- 
cent of all vehicles on the road. 

These small numbers shouldn't eclipse the encour- 
aging news that socially responsible and environmen- 
tally sustainable products are growing wildly com- 
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pared to conventional industries. For 
several years, sales of organic food, 
hybrid vehicles, and fair trade prod- 
ucts have increased at an annual rate 
of around 20 percent. Wind-generat- 
ed electricity grew by 50 percent 
between 2007 and 2008 alone. 

But still, why aren’t more people 
buying green? What will it take for 
these products to appeal to a majori- 
ty of Americans? 

These are important questions 
because green products will never help 
save the world if they remain the treat 
of an affluent, highly educated elite. 

“We are not going to build a 
movement that is about addressing 
environmental destruction on a large 
scale if it’s centered around a few peo- 
ple,” says Omar Freilla, founder of 
the Green Worker Cooperatives, 
which has launched a recycled build- 
ing materials store in the South 
Bronx. “The eco chic audience— 
that’s appealing to a higher income 
bracket. For us, though, we don't see 
that as being the definition of green.” 

Heres one simple truth: Many 
people don’t buy sustainable products 
because they can't afford to. 

Adam Werbach—the former pres- 
ident of the Sierra Club and now 
CEO of Saatchi & Saatchi S, a glob- 
al PR and marketing firm that con- 
sults for Wal-Mart, among other 
large companies—explains the situa- 
tion. About 10 to 12 percent of 
Americans are willing to pay more for 
ethical products, Werbach says. 
Another 30 to 35 percent of the pub- 
lic is interested in social and environ- 
mental goods—as long as they are 
similar in cost. The remaining 60- 
some percent, a majority of the pop- 
ulation, is ambivalent. 

Even during the recession, fair 
trade and organic have sustained 
their strong growth. But as long as 
green businesses have to rely on con- 
sumers’ goodwill to make sales, they 
will be stuck with the privileged few 
who can afford noblesse oblige. 
When one in eight Americans is 
food insecure, the choice isn’t 
between organic milk and industrial 


milk; it’s between milk and paying 
the utility bill. 


art of the problem is structural. 

Organic foods are costlier because 

they are more labor intensive: Peo- 
ple do the work instead of chemicals. 
The fair trade model is based on paying 
farmers a living wage. Also, newer tech- 
nologies such as low-emissions vehicles 
and clean energy often have embedded 
startup costs that older systems don't. As 
each of these sectors grows, however, 
economies of scale kick in, leading to 
price parity. That appears to be happen- 
ing with some types of renewable energy, 
which are attracting huge amounts of 
venture capital. According to accounting 
firm Ernst & Young, solar electricity is 
currently the same price as fossil fuel 
electricity in six states. 

“We are in a transition period, and 
especially during the early parts of a 
transition period there are going to 
be potholes,” says Woody Tasch, 
president of the NGO Slow Money 
and formerly chairman of Investors’ 
Circle, a nonprofit that directs capital 
to sustainability startups. “It’s not 
like a new system is going to beauti- 
fully rise up. As the number of pro- 
ducers going organic increases, price 
will come more into balance. There 
will be less of a premium on doing 
the right thing.” 

Achieving price parity goes 
beyond economics; there’s also a 
political dimension to the issue. The 
problem isn’t just that green products 
are too expensive, but that conven- 
tional products are too cheap. Fossil 
fuel energy, for example, has long 
enjoyed massive government subsi- 
dies. The same is true of industrial 
food, whose cheap price ($1 for a 
hamburger?) relies on government 
support for corn and soy conglomer- 
ates. Aside from outright subsidies, 
many large corporations benefit from 
shirking responsibility for the nega- 
tive side-effects of their production. 

“The traditional products don’t 
carry their true costs to the market- 
place,” says Gil Friend, CEO of Nat- 
ural Logic, which does sustainability 


consulting for businesses. “We, the 
taxpayers, pay that in terms of health 
costs, environmental health impacts, 
cleanup costs, the costs of depletion, 
the list goes on. As a result, when the 
consumer has a choice to make at the 
point of sale, the choice is distorted, 
because the traditional product does- 
nt carry its full cost and the so-called 
environmentally sensitive product 
appears to cost more.” 


ut proponents of a green econ- 
B= aren't just sitting around 

bitching about government 
subsidies for fossil fuels and agribusi- 
ness. They're focused on building a 
workable alternative that will make 
the current dirty economy obsolete. 
Essentially, they're trying to sell cor- 
porate America an organic hemp 
rope to hang itself with. 

“We could go in two directions,” 
Freilla says. “Business as usual, just 
with a green tinge. Or we could move 
toward a path of real sustainability 
and fundamental change, in how we 
operate both environmentally and 
socially—that is a restructuring of 
our economy.” 

For his part, Tasch sees “a whole 
generation of entrepreneurs who are 
starting companies with a triple bot- 
tom line: They care about the envi- 
ronment, they pay a fair wage, and 
they produce a good product that 
yields a profit.” Tasch says that mak- 
ing triple bottom line businesses the 
norm and not just the exception will 
require a sweeping culture shift. 

But how do you make that shift? 
In trying to answer that question, the 
green movement is wrestling with the 
question of whether consumerism 
can save the world. 

For Paul Rice—CEO of TransFair 
USA, the NGO that oversees the Fair 
Trade Certified label—the answer is 
yes. After graduating from college in 
1983, Rice spent eleven years working 
with farmers in Nicaragua during and 
after the Sandinista revolution. While 
there, he started the country’s first fair 
trade coffee cooperative and became a 
true believer in market-based solu- 
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tions to poverty. In the mid-1990s, he 
returned to the United States to attend 
business school at UC-Berkeley, with 
the idea of using his degree to build 
the fair trade movement. 

“Consumption is going to have to 
save us. If consumption doesn’t save 
us, we are doomed,” he says. “Hell, 
half the nation doesn’t have time to 
vote. But we all eat. You can make 
that act of eating into an act of grace 
and goodwill. You can turn a cup of 
coffee into a chance for a kid to go to 
school. That’s empowering—not just 
for the kids in Nicaragua, but that is 
empowering to you and me.” 

Others arent so sure. They fear 
that if the green economy becomes a 
big green economy, getting everyone 
to buy in might mean we just end up 
collectively selling out. In short, an 
economy based on constant con- 
sumption is not going to address a 
social and environmental disaster 
500 years in the making. 

“There's something distorted, I 
believe, in the message of the Green 
Festivals and the green product lifestyle 
that says if we just tweak the products 
we consume, we can sustain the same 
level of consumption,” says Brahm 
Ahmadi, a co-founder of People’s Gro- 
cery in Oakland, California. “There's a 
distortion in this market-based way of 
thinking. I think it’s false.” 

For Ahmadi, Freilla, and their 
allies, the sought-for culture shift 
involves challenging some of the core 
assumptions of corporate capitalism. 
A truly green—that is, ecologically 
sustainable—economy would priori- 
tize local production over globalized 
supply chains. It would value crafts- 
manship over assembly lines, and 
time over stuff. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, it would subordinate commer- 
cial needs to those of the community. 
Consumerism would not be confused 
with the hard work of citizenry. 

Some businesses are already 
putting those ideals into practice. 
About 220 companies—with com- 
bined annual revenues of more than 
$1 billion—have amended their gov- 
erning documents to become “B 
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Corporations.” In becoming a B 
Corp, businesses legally commit to 
balancing profits with social and 
environmental standards. At the 
same time, 21,000 independent busi- 
nesses have enlisted in the Business 
Alliance for Local Living Economies, 
a kind of alternative chamber of com- 
merce trying to chart a third way 
between conventional practices and 
corporate environmentalism. 

The small, independent businesses 
of the local economy movement are 
prompting conversations that ask, for 


example: Is it a good thing that Wal- 


“The green economy is one 
in which everyone gets to 
participate.” 


Mart is the number one seller of 
organic milk? 

Judy Wicks—a co-founder of the 
business alliance and the founder of 
White Dog Cafe, an organic restau- 
rant in Philadelphia—is skeptical 
that multinational corporations 
“going green” is the answer. “My 
focus is not simply a green economy, 
but a locally based green economy, as 
opposed to a corporate controlled 
economy,” she says. “The two most 
important things—food and ener- 
gy—do not need to be shipped.” 

Making that transition from glob- 
al production to local production 
will, Wicks says, involve not just a 
change in geography, but also a 
change in volume. Simply put: We 
have to start consuming less, she says. 
Yet the most common form of eco- 
marketing doesn't include that mes- 
sage, and instead tries to get people to 
switch from one product to another, 
supposedly green, one. 

“The way that people have of 
being green is through a consumerist 
path,” Ahmadi agrees. “But the prob- 
lem is the scale of consumption. Is it 


better to be driving a hybrid than a 
regular gas-based vehicle? Yes. But is 
it a good idea for an entire nation to 
be driving?” 

The discussion of buying less gets 
more complicated when you throw in 
race and class divisions. “It’s hard to 
go to people who have been strug- 
gling for many generations for a bet- 
ter quality of life and access to oppor- 
tunity and suggest they should switch 
gears and slow down and not pursue 
this,” Ahmadi recognizes. “It gets 
very personal and people can get 
offended very easily.” 

Green economy leaders say that 
one way of cutting the knot is to stop 
talking about consumption so much 
and instead emphasize the impor- 
tance of production—actual work 
that pays a fair wage. Former White 
House green jobs adviser Van Jones 
summed up this thinking in his best- 
selling book, The Green Collar Econo- 
my, when he wrote: “The green econ- 
omy is not just a place where the 
affluent can spend money. It is fast 
becoming a place where ordinary 
people can earn money.” 

“The green economy is one in 
which everyone gets to participate,” 
says Majora Carter, founder of the 
environmental justice group Sustain- 
able South Bronx, who now runs a 
green consulting firm. “How do we 
turn people back to the idea that we 
can be a culture of producers?” 

The focus on green jobs is so 
important because it puts attention 
squarely on American values like 
hard work. All of a sudden, going 
green isn’t about saving the polar 
bears. It’s about jobs and paychecks, 
real pocketbook issues that will 
replace environmentalism’s elitist 
tinge with a new kind of eco-pop- 
ulism. That, at least, is the idea. 


s more and more people grasp 

that argument, the green 
conomy could begin to fulfill 

the aspirations of its boosters. Green 
products will transcend trendiness— 
and buying them will come to seem 


like old-fashioned common sense. + 


THE PROGRESSIVE INTERVIEW 


by Andrea Lewis 


Amy Ray 


my Ray is one half of the folk sensation the Indigo Girls. 

ore than twenty years may have passed since they 

debuted their first album, Strange Fire, but they still sound 

fresh. Their new two-CD album, Poseidon and the Bitter Bug, 
was issued by their new independent label, IG Recordings. 


The duo is known for its music and politics. Amy Ray and Emily Saliers sing 
beautiful, soaring harmonies, write passionate lyrics, and create catchy melodies. 
Over the years, they've released ten major-label albums and picked up a Gram- 
my and six Grammy nominations. 

In 1991, Ray and Saliers co-founded Honor the Earth, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that raises awareness and financial support for indigenous environmental 
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justice. They have also been outspoken for women’s 
rights, civil rights for same-sex couples, and the abo- 
lition of the death penalty. 

The Indigo Girls began their career playing in bars 
in the Atlanta area and eventually released their first 
album on their own. Epic Records signed the Indigo 
Girls in 1988. After leaving Epic, they signed on with 
Hollywood Records in 2006, a label owned by Dis- 
ney. But that didn’t last for long. 

Andrea Lewis interviewed Amy Ray on KPFA last 
summer and sent a copy to us. Lewis died on Novem- 
ber 15, and we publish this interview in her memory. 


—The Editors 


© Your most recent album is called Poseidon and 
o the Bitter Bug. When I think of that title, I 
think maybe one of you had a bad dream and 
woke up and said what a great album title. What's 
that title about? 


Amy Ray: Emily would probably say that’s true. She 
did have a bad stretch of midlife crises. A lot of her 
friends were breaking up, things like that. So she 
wrote a batch of songs. One of her songs refers to 
Poseidon, who wreaked havoc. In my song “Second 
Time Around,” I refer to a character that I call the 
bitter bug. It can get ahold of you and make you bit- 
ter and cynical. Then we chose to put those two char- 
acters together. 


Q: Tell me about your favorite songs on the album. 


Ray: There’s a song on there that’s pretty depressing 
but I love it, “Digging for Your Dream.” It’s an Emily 
song, and the thing I like about it is that it really 
shows her influences. It has a certain lilt to it that is 
R&B, mixed in with an almost Joni Mitchell flavor. I 
like the way they combine. It’s pretty different than 
anything else we've done. 


Q: This is your first release on your IG indepen- 
dent label. Tell me about launching your own 
label. 


Ray: We got off Epic, and we had this long conversa- 
tion about what we should do. Hollywood was a 
small label, but it was connected to a really large cor- 
porate identity. A few of the bands on the label were 
really cool, like Los Lobos and the Polyphonic Spree. 

Personally, I didn’t really want to do it. But part of 
me thought it was worth a shot. The corporate stuff 
really bothered me. I was getting tired of that. It 
bothered Emily to a certain degree but she felt like it 
was a good thing. So we compromised and talked 
about it and decided that it would work, it would be 
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OK. 

We did one record, and the people that we worked 
with were pretty cool. It was good at the very begin- 
ning and then it took a nosedive, and we quickly real- 
ized they were a company that didn’t know what to 
do with two older lesbians who did a lot of political 
work. 

We really didn’t belong there. As we were coming 
out of that record, we were thinking, wow, this is not 
working out so great. We're fighting for indies— 
indie, indie, indie everything, and at the same time 
we're connected to this large media monolith, which 
Disney is. So it didn’t feel good on one level. But we 
went ahead and started planning a second record. Lo 
and behold, they called us up and dropped us. It was 
a blessing in disguise. We probably had no business 
being on that label in the first place, and now we're 
really happy. 

We started our own label. We can make our own 
decisions about how things are marketed, how much 
money we spend on things, which kind of radio sta- 
tions we'll go to. That’s what the difference is for us. 

There is no downside to having our own label. It’s 
not a ton more work. We were already doing a ton of 
work. 


Q: You and Emily have known each other since 
grade school. You've been together as a band for 
more than twenty years and have outlasted a lot of 
different groups. You two are so different but have 
immense synergy together. Can you talk about 
how you do your own projects and still seem real- 
ly grounded in the Indigo Girls? 


Ray: We had a really great time together as kids, 
which is the first thing—fun. Singing was just fun. 
We never got really big ambitions. We just took it a 
day at a time—just small goals and staying respectful 
of each other, and respectful of each other's space and 
music and art. 

We both have this feeling that what we're doing 
together is bigger than what we could do separately. 
Though our separate projects are important, they're 
important because they feed the bigger entity. It’s like 
a good marriage—we're very autonomous but in a 
way that enriches what we do together. I do my side 
projects because it feeds a part of me, and Emily does 
hers because it feeds another part of herself. But ulti- 
mately the work that we feel really compelled to do is 
Indigo Girls. 


Q: You and Emily intertwine the vocals so beauti- 
fully. It seems organic. After playing together for 
so many years, is it easy to come up with those 
vocal arrangements? Or is it not as easy as it looks? 


Ray: It’s not that easy. Emily has a knack for it. I’ve 
learned how to do it more. We can come up with 
something immediately that works, but then we play 
around with it a lot and come up with a few different 
versions of the same song, arranged in different har- 
monic ways. 

The blend is effortless. We got lucky and we blend 
like sisters. So that’s effortless. But we spend quite a 
bit of time picking the right notes out and making it 
sound organic. 


Q: How do you all stay centered when you're tour- 
ing so much? Is it the music that grounds you? 


Ray: The music grounds us, and we're grounded a lot 
by the friends around us. Usually, the people that are 
opening for us we are really big fans of. We want to 
hear their music and we're excited to hear them. Or 
people that we have collaborated with, so we get to 
have that collaboration on stage when they play with 
us. That's one thing we do to keep it exciting, fresh, 
and grounded for us. 

And then we spend an awful lot of time on our 
own. I bring my bike on tour, and on a day off I'll do 
a fifty-mile bike ride or something. Just really get out 
there and get to myself. And on show days, we both 
exercise. I do yoga; Emily runs. We have these things 
that we do that keep us grounded. 


Q: Activism is a central part of this tour. Talk 
about that. 


Ray: We were thinking, before we started this tour 
season, should we do something that has to do with 
the hard times economically people are going 
through? I had done something through my other 
indie label, Daemon Records, to raise money for a 
foreclosure pet fund. It was a Humane Society-driven 
fund that helped families who were losing their hous- 
es and didn’t have anywhere to put their pets, and 
wanted to keep them. It helps with everything from 
food to finding a temporary place for pets. That made 
me think of people being hungry. 

We found this group called Rock for a Remedy. 
They're really awesome. They team up with musi- 
cians that are touring and try to encourage the musi- 
cians to engage in the communities they're in. One of 
the things they do is food bank drives. They came on 
the road with us for a little while but we run it our- 
selves now with our volunteers. We collect food from 
our audience and it goes to the local food bank of 
whatever town we are in. We also collect, if there is an 
animal welfare group around, pet food and take it to 
the local food bank. It’s been really successful. We've 
collected a couple tons of food and a lot of money for 


DAN NOLAN 


“We both have this feeling 
that what we're doing 
together is bigger than what 
we could do separately. 
Ultimately the work that 
we feel really compelled to 


do is Indigo Girls.” 
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local food banks. The audience seems to enjoy it. 
Everybody pitches in. It’s good because it feels very 
community-to-community, one-on-one, concrete. 
It’s also kind of apolitical, in a way, which is different 
for us. It’s just everybody get together and help and 
we can make a difference. 


Q: Another issue for you is alternative and com- 
munity media. I was at The Progressive’s 100th 
anniversary but I missed the historic concert with 
you, Dar Williams, Ani DiFranco. 


Ray: That was so fun. 


Q: And you reached out to KPFA and other sta- 
tions, saying you wanted to support community 
stations and community media. Why is that 
important to your work? 


Ray: It’s always been important to us. Community 
radio was where we got our start, playing our own 
music, and talking about local benefits we were 
doing. That was who was receptive to it. And on a 
personal level, I relate to it. 

On a bigger level, as an activist, community radio 
is so important. The mainstream media, the gate- 
keepers, are narrow-minded and driven by profit and 
advertising and demographics and ratings and all 
these formulas they use that don’t add up to much. At 
community radio, you've got a diversity of voices, a 
diversity of issues, and a diversity of music—that is 
really important. Communities cannot be enriched 
without it and cannot be nurtured without it. So we 
work on low-power FM, and with the Future of 
Music Coalition. We try to emphasize, with whoever 
is working on our promotion, that we want to do 
noncommercial stations, community radio. It’s a way 
to get out the word about local events. It’s a way to 
support local musicians. Sometimes there’s special 
language programming that happens that holds a 
small portion of the community together and 
informs them. 

A long time ago, I was on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. This was twenty years ago, and I was on a trip 
across the country. I had my little Indigo Girls 
records with me. I went down all these dirt roads and 
connecting paths and ended up at this radio station 
called KILI-FM and gave them the record. It seemed 
like a really cool station. I realized that that station 
informed the whole community about road closings 
and events that were happening, and important 
weather situations that were life-threatening. Or good 
things like a celebration here or there, or programs 
that people could be part of. It was a really important 
radio station. And now we've just finished raising 
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money to put a wind turbine there and they can run 
it on wind energy. 

Something can be personal and then become a 
more community-oriented thing, and it feels good 
that way. 


Q: After eight years of Bush, it’s hard to figure out 
what to prioritize. So much needs to be done. Did 


you struggle with that? 


Ray: As for prioritizing, everything is interconnected 
for us. So if you're working on one thing, you feel like 
youre affecting other things, too, so it’s OK. 

We're still working with Honor the Earth to 
encourage a different type of energy policy and to 
enhance and support tribes and communities that 
want to develop sustainable energy and fight bad 


“Obama probably opened 
a lot of doors that were 
shut but it’s up to us to 
walk through them and 

do the work.” 


energy. So we might work in the Southwest with the 
Navajos to fight a coal-fired power plant. We might 
get involved on a reservation such as Pine Ridge and 
support a wind turbine. So that stuff, with Honor the 
Earth, is always ongoing. We were working on that 
before Obama, and I’m sure we'll be working on that 
during Obama. He's in office and he’s probably 
opened a lot of doors that were shut but it’s up to us 
to walk through them and do the work. 

I always tell people to work on what they under- 
stand or what moves them the most or what they 
have access to. Just work on it. Don’t be paralyzed by 
how much there is to do. Just pick one little thing and 
do it, and know that it affects everything because it’s 
all connected. + 


Poem 


White Phosphorous 


There is nothing we will not do to one another 
and no word we will not use to deny it. 
—Alexander Taylor 


Insist on the truth: 

when white phosphorous drifts 

across a crowded city, as in Gaza yesterday, 
it’s pretty: plumes above, streamers 

of burning snow. A man can’t escape 

this furious weather igniting his arms 
with a fire that nothing can extinguish. 


I don’t mean this metaphorically 
(although our minds should burn, 

we should singe our lips, 

with which we open and close 

our mouths, open 

and close around mere words). 

I mean it Lterally— 

a Willy Pete fire has to burn itself out. 
No way to help this man 

lurching forward on all fours, then up 


to take three heroic burning steps 
in the direction of home 
before going down again, hard, howling 


a wordless prophecy 
sizzling on the sizzling street 


Envoi (Fallujah) 

Open the morgue drawer: 
oxygen kisses an infant’s body 
and it flares again 


—Jon Andersen 


Jon Andersen, author of “Stomp and Sing” (Curbstone, 2005) and the editor of “Seeds of Fire: Contemporary Poetry 
from the Other USA” (Smokestack Books-UK, 2008), is an Assistant Professor of English at Quinebaug Valley 
Community College in Danielson and Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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By Matt Pascarella 
Illustration by Rama Hughes 


A Voice from Senegal: 
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Youssou 


N’ Dour 


oussou N’Dour is one of the most 
famous musicians on the planet. “A 
singer with a voice so extraordi- 
nary,” Rolling Stone has said, “that the his- 
tory of Africa seems locked inside it.” 
Born in 1959 in Dakar, Senegal, N’Dour absorbed 


many musical and cultural influences, including 
American jazz, rock, and soul. But the driving force 
behind his life’s work remains firmly situated within 
his birthright as a griot—a descendant of a long line 
of oral historians cherished for their ancient tradition 
of telling their people’s history through song. 

Griots, his grandmother would tell him, “are the 
keepers of our stories,” he says in Z Bring What I Love, a 
new documentary by Elizabeth Chai Vasarhelyi. It was 
his grandmother who taught him early on that music 
“is not just a way to have fun and celebrate life.” Music, 
she would say, is “a sacred vehicle for portraying, shap- 


Matt Pascarella is a writer and freelance journalist based 
in New York City. He is the U.S. bureau chief for the 
award-winning citizen journalism photo agency, 
Demotix Images (www.demotix.com), and is a 
researcher and producer for BBC reporter and investiga- 
tive journalist Greg Palast (www. GregPalast.com). 


ing, and even changing society.” 


rowing up in Medina, one of 

Dakar’s poorest neighbor- 

hoods, N’Dour defied all 
odds to make a career in music. “My 
father had a big radio,” N’Dour tells 
me, “and we would sit together and 
listen to Umm Kulthum sing live 
every week from Cairo.” The Egyp- 
tian singers intoxicating voice 
poured from the speaker, inspiring 
him for years to come. “I was very 
surprised when I began to under- 
stand the songs of Umm Kulthum. 
She sang about love.” 

When Kulthum passed away in 
1975, N’Dour was fifteen. Her 
funeral marked one of the largest 
public gatherings in the history of the 
Middle East. N’Dour saw what he 
already sensed: that one person could 
have the ability to bring together a 
volatile region—divided politically 
and culturally—by harnessing the 
power of music. 

He attended school but quickly 
fell in with the music scene. Unable 
to tell his father that he was pursuing 
music, he decided to flee Dakar. “It 
was a paradox because when I was 
young, my father loved music, but he 
didn’t want me to be a musician,” he 
says in the film. “My parents, like all 
parents, wanted me to go to school.” 

So, along with Mbyae Dieye Faye, 
a childhood friend and percussionist, 
he set out for Gambia. Upon reach- 
ing Gambia, the duo happened upon 
a music club and made an arrange- 
ment to clean its dressing rooms in 
exchange for a place to sleep. Before 
they knew it, they were meeting and 
performing with some of the most 
popular musicians of the day. “It was 
the chance of a lifetime,” he says in 
the film. 

N’Dour’s adventure in Gambia 
came to a halt when his father sent 
the police after him and he was swept 
back to Senegal. Determined to 
return to Gambia, he sold his shoes 
and scraped up enough money to 
purchase the boat fare. After subse- 
quent run-ins with the authorities 


and having the dismay of his parents 
weighing on him, N’Dour decided 
he would have to make his future in 
music come true back home in 
Dakar. 

To N’Dour and Faye, it wasn’t 
enough to excel at the popular music 
of the day. They wanted to transform 
music, to create something new. So 
in 1979 they emerged with a new 
band, Etoile de Dakar, and unleashed 
a form of music called mblax that 
took Senegal by storm. 

N’Dour was twenty years old, and 
within six months the band earned 
enough money to purchase new 
instruments and to pay his father 
back for borrowing his car. But that 
was just the beginning. The band 
became instantly popular in Europe 
and then skyrocketed to internation- 
al acclaim. 

In September of 1988, N’Dour 
began performing with Peter Gabriel, 
Bruce Springsteen, Tracy Chapman, 
Sting, and other megastars on 
Amnesty Internationals “Human 
Rights Now!” benefit tour. It was 
during this tour, he tells me, that he 
“experienced how lyrics have power 
and can change things.” Yet N’Dour 
had also been working on social 
issues for some time. For example, 
three years earlier, in 1985, he had 
organized a concert that demanded 
the release of Nelson Mandela. 

Then in 1989, N’Dour released 
an album called The Lion, which 
included a track, “Shaking The 
Tree,” featuring Peter Gabriel. The 
song's lyrics declare a new era where 
women are now free to make their 
own choices. The song endows its 
listeners with the responsibility to 
break their preconceived notions of 
women. It hit #9 on the U.S. mod- 
ern rock chart. 

N’Dour’s following album, Ser, 
came out only one year later, in 1990. 
Conveying themes ranging from run- 
ins with love to battling the brutal 
realities of toxic dumping in under- 
developed nations, the album is 
mind-blowing. And what makes the 
songs even more compelling is the 


fact that many are sung in N’Dour’s 
native language, Wolof. 

The song that sticks out the most 
is the album's title track. “Have a 
clear mind,” he sings, “Be pure in 
your heart/Be sure in your actions.” 
The Senegalese heard this song and 
took it literally to mean that they 
need to clean up their acts—starting 
with the garbage that was piling up in 
the streets. Set, N’Dour says, “speaks 
about cleaning and purifying the 
spirit, but the Senegalese applied it 
also [to] their streets, houses, walls. It 
was [an] incredible, very deep 
moment for me.” 


Like 1984 and 
Brave New World, 
2045 portrays 
| a dystopian future. 
2045 is overcrowded, hor, dry, 
and poor. Eight corporations 


own all business, the media, 
| and governments. 


“2045 is the most important book I have 
ever read... Lil 
2045 paints 


Tolstoy’s War and Peace, 


very big picture. This 


highly engaging and entertaining novel.” | 


—Kenneth E. F. Watt, 
author of The Titanic Effect 


2045: A Story of Our Future 
Peter Seidel 


| Toll Free: 800-421-0351 
www.prometheusbooks.com 
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y the late ’90s, N’Dour had 
Bes the world and had 
released nearly a dozen albums. 
He had opened a recording studio and 
music venue, started his own record 
label, came to own Senegal’s largest 
newspaper and a radio station, was 
named a UNICEF Goodwill Ambas- 
sador, and dedicated much of his time 
working tirelessly to end malaria. 
N’Dour is also involved in Project Joko, 
an initiative to open Internet cafes 
throughout Africa; the Stock Exchange 
of Visions Project; and Darfur relief. 
But all of his work, in one way or 
another, could be said to tie back to 


Peace Activists 
Talk About Abortion & 
Violence 


Colman McCarthy, Washington Post, 
April 11, 1992: 


“Both the military ethic and the abortion 
ethic are grounded in the same belief: Life 
is cheap. Iraqi life. Fetal life. . . . The lan- 
guage of the war tobby and the abortion 
lobby is from the same glossary of evasions. 
No one likes war, say the generals. No one 
likes abortions, says NOW. But let's keep the 
killing option, just in case. And cases keep 
coming. If Iraqis are causing trouble, or 
Libyans, Grenadans or Panamanians, bomb 
them. If fetuses pose problems, destroy 
them? 
pes 


Helen Prejean, author Dead Man Walking: 


“My stance on abortion is a matter of pub- 
lic record. | stand morally opposed to killing: 
war, executions, killing of the old and 


demented, the killing of children, unborn | 


and born . . . | believe that all life is sacred 
and must be protected, especially in the 
vulnerable stages at the beginning of life 
and its end” 


Consistent Life: an International 
Network for Peace, Justice and Life 
PO. Box 9295, Silver Spring, MD 20916 


www.consistent-life.org 
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listening to that big radio with his 
father when he was a boy. 

“Umm Kulthum was something 
that we could all share—throughout 
the Muslim world, despite our differ- 
ences, her music brought people 
together,” he says. “Although I 
haven't done anything close to what 
Umm did in music, I’m trying to be 
part of that musical tradition. For 
me, through Umm, Egypt became 
more than a country, it is a concept 
of meeting, of sharing what we have 
in common.” 

By 2000, it was that concept that 
N’Dour became compelled to further 
explore in a new album. 

He decided to launch a new 
recording project, called Egypt, which 
would be his most personal and inti- 
mate project to date. The songs 
would honor Sufi Muslim saints who 
were at the heart of post-indepen- 
dence, post-colonial life in Senegal— 
saints and their stories, which had 
always remained at the center of his 
own life. He wanted to use the pro- 
ject to bring people together to 
understand a more tolerant view of 
Islam. “The Egypt album was my 
homage to Ummis legacy, as well as 
my way of celebrating the Sufi guides 
of Senegal,” he tells me. The album 
was completed in 2001. But then, a 
few months before it was to be 
released, the United States was 
attacked. N’Dour decided he had to 
delay the release of the album indefi- 
nitely. 

N’Dour was scheduled to embark 
on a highly anticipated, thirty-eight 
concert spring tour throughout 
North America in 2003. But only 
months before the tour began, the 
United States began its Shock and 
Awe campaign. “I cancelled my tour 
in protest of the U.S. invasion of 
Iraq,” he tells me. The tour was set to 
be the most extensive series of perfor- 
mances in North America in his 
entire career. N’Dour believed that 
the responsibility for disarming Iraq 
should have rested with the United 
Nations. 

The prospect of losing big-ticket 


venues and a large source of revenue 
did not deflate N’Dour’s mood. “It 
was impossible,” he says, “to go party 
in a country which just declared war 
on another country.” 

Finally in 2004, N’Dour released 
Egypt. N’Dour originally thought he 
would face criticism from Western 
audiences, but the West fell in love 
with the album. What he did not 
expect was that the project would 
wind up being heavily criticized as 
blasphemous and widely rejected 
throughout Senegal. People thought 
he had disrespected the Sufi saints. 

But when it won a Grammy, peo- 
ple in his country began to accept the 
album. 

“The Grammy certainly changed 
things,” he tells me. “People were 
proud that a Senegalese artist had 
brought back a Grammy to the coun- 


try. 


ast fall, I had the chance to 

| catch N’Dour’s live perfor- 

mance at the Brooklyn Acade- 

my of Music. Mayor Michael 

Bloomberg explained that the con- 

cert was the kick-off event for a week- 

long citywide festival. “Muslim Voic- 

es” would be the largest celebration of 

Islamic cultures to ever take place in 
the United States, Bloomberg said. 

Before you knew it, the entire audi- 
ence of New Yorkers was dancing and 
clapping to a song chanting “Allah, 
Allah.” I stood up from my own seat, 
clumsily swaying and clapping off 
rhythm to the music and kept looking 
around amazed at what an incredible 
melting pot New York can be. 

But more than that, I was amazed 
that a single man from Senegal had 
the ability to bridge cultural, politi- 
cal, and religious divides. 

“I want to demonstrate that Africa 
is more than the continent of disease 
and war,” he tells me. “Td like people 
to understand my life’s work better — 
my music, and especially what Islam 
means to me. Islam is a religion of 
peace and tolerance, and if audiences 
retain this from the film, I will be 


very happy.” $ 


Off the Map Will Durst 


Obama’s Year One: A Report Card 


hen asked how 
he thought his 
first year as the forty- 
fourth President of the 
United States had 
gone, Barack Obama 
gave himself a B+. To say that some 
other parties have been less enthusias- 
tic is like saying Tiger Woods was 
unlikely to receive the NOW Man of 
the Year Award. Although the Divorce 
Lawyers of America could probably be 
coerced into throwing in a 
testimonial or two. 
Admittedly, there are 
three camps in the whole 
“How Has Obama Done 
So Far?” debate: the right, 
which has been calling for 
impeachment since about 
this time last year; the inde- 
pendents, who think the 
jury is still out; and the left, 
which can be spied wearing 
their disappointment like 
dented chain mail on 
returning Crusaders. 
Granted, history will be 
the ultimate adjudicator, 
and youd have to be a foo 
to judge an entire Presiden- 
cy based on twelve months, 
but this particular foo 
thinks it’s not only instruc- 
tional but also a lot of fun to produce 
a quarter-term report card, so here 
goes. 
English. B+. Good understanding 
of vocabulary words, and able to use 
them correctly. Huge upgrade from 
previous student. Nice having a Pres- 
ident who, when he speaks with a 
foreign leader, the other guy isn’t 


Will Durst is a San Francisco-based 
political comic who writes sometimes. 
Look for his new one-man show, “The 


Lieutenant Governor from the State of 


Confusion,” at a performing arts center 
near you. 


more eloquent in English as a second 
language. 

Geography. A+. Visited more 
countries in first year than any other 
President in history. Of course, most 
of that travel was necessary to rebuild 
the few hundred bridges that had 
been torched by a predecessor who 
shall remain unnamed. 

Physics. C. Seems unable to grasp 
rudimentary concepts like how every 
action that affects Congress will have 


PAUL CORIO 


an equal and opposite and most often 
totally disastrous reaction. 

Mathematics. Incomplete. Seems 
to be working with malfunctioning 
abacus. Further review by Professors 
Bernanke and Geithner not expected 
to help much. 

Semantics. B+. Is a conscientious 
worker. No matter what you think of 
his policies, you have to admire his 
ability not to get involved in them. 

Spanish. Incomplete. Discussed 
security with Mexican President 
Calderon at the same time college 
administrators were warning students 
not to take spring break south of the 


border due to the upswing in drug 
war beheadings. Cuz nothing chills a 
tropical surf buzz like a beach full of 
headless corpses. 

Business. C-. Needs to increase 
speed and comprehension. Tends to 
allow himself to be bullied by the 
louder students. 

Creative Writing. A-. Exhibits 
enormous creativity. Sometimes gets 
carried away and confuses other stu- 
dents. 

Home Economics. C. 
Shows initiative; thinks 
things through for himself. 
However, he must come up 
with a more encouraging 
phrase than “We're losing 
jobs at a much slower pace.” 

Sex Education. B+. No 
visible activity at all. Pleasant 
change for a Democrat. 
Helpful to have so many neg- 
ative role models in Congres- 
sional ranks for comparison. 

Attendance. Satisfactory. 
However, the whole school is 
beginning to suspect that the 
most dangerous place in 
Washington is between him 
and a camera. 

Physical Education. 
Exemplary. Photo of him 
emerging from Hawaiian 
surf may have set standards that will 
prove difficult for any successor to 
replicate. 

Penmanship. Satisfactory. Leaves 
very few fingerprints. Although he 
has resorted to a few signing state- 
ments. 

Home Room Conduct. Coopera- 
tive, well mannered. Plays well with 
others. Learning how to deal with 
class disruptions. 

General Comments. Continues to 
grow in independence. Has problems 
accepting responsibility. Needs to 
work on leadership qualities. 

Overall Grade. B. + 
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Edge of Sports Dave Zirin 


An Eloquent Champion 


E a recent column 
about Tiger Woods, I 
wrote the following: 
“Golf is not a sport. It’s 
a game. It’s darts. It’s 
billiards. Irs the World 
Series of Poker with walking.” As I 
started putting those words to paper, 
I smiled with mischief and then, in 
an instant, felt terribly sad. I felt the 
absence of my friend Andrea Lewis. 
Anytime I took a gratuitous shot at 
golf, I would look forward to 
the immediate scabrous 
response from Ms. Lewis. But 
not now. Then I realized instan- 
taneously that there would be 
no e-mail, no call, no note 
telling me where I could stick 
my anti-golfism. Andrea had 
passed away, and at that 
moment, it became real. 

Andrea and I agreed that 
sports was a useful, even revela- 
tory, lens for understanding the 
world. We agreed that people 
like Muhammad Ali and Billie 
Jean King belonged on the 
Mount Rushmore of progressive 
icons. We agreed that sport, at 
its best, was joy, fun, and a cele- 
bration of the physical. We 
agreed that the rightwing seizure 
of sports should be confronted 
and athletics should be 
reclaimed. We also agreed that 
the progressive left had been histori- 
cally myopic on the question. 

We disagreed, however, about golf. 
Andrea saw it as something to enjoy, 
a contest of concentration and wills. 
Her knowledge of the game far sur- 
passed my own, and she never failed 
to mention—always with her killer 
smile in place—that I spoke with 
authority on a matter about which I 
knew “absolutely nothing.” 


Dave Zirin is the author of ‘A People’ 
History of Sports in the United States.” 
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“Brother Dave,” she would say, 
“you are talking out of your ass.” 

She was, without question, correct. 

Over the last month of 2009, as 
the sports media coverage was all- 
Tiger Woods, all the time, I felt the 
absence of her booming voice on the 
subject. What did the Tiger scandal 
teach us about race, class, commer- 
cialism, gender, and golf? Andrea had 
the answers to questions like this, and 
now those answers are gone with her. 


PATRICK MARTINEZ 


This was Andrea’s tremendous gift as 
a journalist, teacher, and student: 
Nothing human was alien to her. 
Whether sports, music, or the grand, 
pressing social struggles of our time, 
everything was within her field of 
vision. 

I learned this up close when 
Andrea had me as a guest on her 
KPFA radio show. She was the first 
person to ever ask me to appear on 
political radio. When callers phoned 
in to ask why Pacifica’s precious hours 
were being “wasted” by talking about 


sports, she eloquently and fiercely 
defended my project. Magically, over 
the course of that call-in show, she 
morphed into “my dear friend Andrea 
Lewis” and I became “Brother Dave.” 
She took callers apart on Title IX, 
racism, Barry Bonds, stadium con- 
struction, and all the issues that give 
abject lie to the idea that sports and 
politics are somehow hermetically 
sealed from one another. 

I came in like Flavor Flav to her 
Chuck D, saying “Yeah” a lot. 

By the time the show was 
over, I was energized. I knew I 
had an ally in the progressive 
trenches, and I knew she could 
dress down all comers, with a 
smile in her voice. It was only 
after appearing on other shows 
did I realize just how generous 
and how rare Andrea was as 
both a radio host and friend. 

I am terribly sad that she 
won't be here when an active 
male gay athlete comes out of 
the closet, or when Barry 
Bonds is elected to the Hall of 
Fame, or when the public sta- 
dium proposals in her East Bay 
backyard go down in ignomin- 
ious defeat. 

I am terribly sad that the 
coming movement to break 
down gender segregation in 
sports will not have an elo- 
quent champion. 

And I’m sad for the most selfish of 
reasons: that I will be stupider for not 
hearing her thoughts. Even those 
about golf. 

“But Brother Dave!” I hear her say. 
“I spent my life speaking out for 
social and economic justice and you 
just write about my love of sports? 
That's perfect! I love it!” 

Cue Andrea's laughter. 

If you knew her, you knew that 
incomparable sound. If you didn’t 
know her, my sympathies. + 


Books 


Pop Music’s Moment 


By Jeff Chang 


1989: Bob Dylan Didn’t Have 
This to Sing About 

By Joshua Clover 

University of California Press. 
198 pages. $21.95. 


at can popular music really 
do? Can it topple walls, stop 
tanks, unleash hope and 


change? Or are those powers really just a 
mass delusion, simply another part of the 
sale? For centuries the question of culture's 
influence has occupied poets, philoso- 
phers, even those disposed to the sordid 
arts of politics. At the start of a new 
decade, poet-philosopher-activist Joshua 
Clover finds them worth reexamining in 
his dense, provocative, wonderfully writ- 
ten little book, 1989: Bob Dylan Didn't 
Have This to Sing About. 

In 1989, the scope of global events 
suggested political change on a scale 
unseen since 1968. The new expan- 
siveness in pop music seemed to 
sound out a perceptual change as 
well. Something new was happening 
in what Clover calls “the unconfined, 
unreckoned year,” but exactly what? 

Forests of hagiographies have long 
since taken the riddle and blood out 
of 1968. 1989 presents a different 
kind of capstone, one that leaves the 
left in a quandary. For the 1980s were 
the decade that the North American 
left never wanted. They remain criti- 
cally underexamined, as if they were 
better forgotten. 

But in neocon narratives, those 
years are carried as if on a wind of 
inevitability. Borrowing Raymond 
Williams's startling turn of phrase, 


In 1989, Jeff Chang’ favorite book was 
“Democracy Is in the Streets,” and his 
favorite song was “Fight the Power.” 
He’ working on “Who We Be: The Col- 
orization of America” (St. Martins). 


Clover is interested in describing 
“structures of feeling.” And the feel of 
1989 was captured by Francis 
Fukuyama’s wacky “end of history” 
thesis, in which he posited from cas- 
cading global events that history had 
finally collapsed into the eternal 
truth of “the Western Idea’—World 
Liberal Capitalism (itself the flatten- 
ing of two different subjects, “liberal 
democracy” and “global capitalism”). 

Intellectuals love “end of” narra- 
tives: “the end of liberalism,” “the 
end of black politics,” “the end of 
irony.” But these stories, even when 
nostalgic and riddled with regret and 
loss, are almost always rigid and tri- 
umphal. Clover takes this as a given. 
To him, the fact that history did carry 
on after the Fall of the Berlin Wall is 


barely worthy of comment (although 
this means he also misses an opportu- 
nity to cite the lyrics of Soul II Soul’s 
fine ’89 hit, “Keep On Movin ”). 
But the popularity of certain “end 
of” narratives fascinates him, because 
they capture a mass consciousness, “a 
way of knowing.” Clover links the 
functions of pop music and what 
might be called pop history. So OK, 
it may be true that we live in an age 
of iPod isolation, where smart pop 
criticism has retreated into micro- 
genre formalism. And it may also be 
true that we live in an age of tabloid 
capitalism, where the cult of celebrity 
eclipses even the most fashionable 
forms of materialist analysis. (These 
phenomena may be better known by 
their names “The iTunesification of 
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Everything” and “The Cornel West 
Dilemma.”) But Clover doesn’t allow 
the reader to sweep all of that into a 
dustbin called “false consciousness” 
and walk away from the masses. 
Instead, he wants to clarify the real 
stakes of culture. 

Clover is an acclaimed poet who 
may be best known for his music and 
film criticism. He is also an 89er who 
was shaped indelibly by the left move- 
ments of the era—from anti-apartheid 
and Central American solidarity to the 
AIDS crisis and anti-racism to the 
anti-corporate globalization move- 
ments. (Most recently, he has been a 
key faculty leader in the broad move- 
ment against the University of Califor- 
nias budget cuts and fee increases.) 
But Clover holds serious doubts about 
pop music’ ability to “herald a new 
political awareness,” the notion—to 
borrow (and tweak slightly) Jacques 
Attali’s famous dictum—that music 
can be prophecy. 

He points out, correctly, that music 
always does affect better than effect. 
More to the point, popular culture is 
inseparable from capital and ideology. 
It is the flat-screen picture of the post- 
modern world, in which, as Fredric 
Jameson famously put it, culture has 
become the economic, and economics 
has become cultural. Clover writes 
that pop culture is “the great market- 
place of the public imagination, and 
indeed where the market and imagina- 
tion struggle over what's thought and 
what's thinkable.” Reading pop music 
as resistance, he cogently writes, 
“would be a misrecognition of intent, 
and of mass culture, and of what polit- 
ical activity requires.” 

Clovers book begins with the 
words, “This is not a history book.” 
He later adds, “This is a music book 
before anything else.” But this claim 
is a bold and lovely misdirection, 
keeping in the spirit of the aesthetics 
he wants to unpack. He has sum- 
moned the spirit of Kurt Cobain 
with an inward turn and a denial. 

Clover surveys important musical 
movements—hip-hop, rave, and 


grunge—and hears in Public Enemy, 
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N.W.A., Orbital, A Guy Called Ger- 
ald, Pearl Jam, and Nirvana examples 
of emerging consciousness. Their 
music reflects shifting ideas around 
race, space, artistic practice, and even 
mass success. He argues that all these 
movements make history in large part 
by turning away from it. “The drama 
in which social groups with differing 
interests encounter each other in a 
struggle that produces change, that 
drives the story forward, has every- 
where vanished,” he writes. He calls it 
“the music of neutralization.” 

But Clover is arguing that some- 
thing different is going on here than 
the “apathy” of post-Boomers. 
Engagement and confrontation are 
everywhere in the culture, but they 
are turned inward. Neutralization “is 
not an activity but a condition.” In 
this sense, pop music is no different 
than pop history. But music goes fur- 
ther. If the rigid historical imagina- 
tion stops at the evidence of neutral- 
ization, the fluid musical imagination 
never does. Clover writes that pop 
music “is a place where (history's) 
unmappable contours are apprehend- 
ed as sensations, where its pleasures 
and displeasures are explored, its pos- 
sibilities and impossibilities.” 

With these horizons in mind, 
Clover delivers a masterful exegesis of 
Fukuyama’s “end of history” through 
George Michael, Billy Joel, Roxette, 
and Jesus Jones. (You did read that 
correctly.) The last one’s hit, “Right 
Here Right Now,” is Exhibit A for 
pop music’s powers of wonderment 
and summary. Its famous chorus— 
“Right here right now/Watching the 
world wake up from history’—was 
occasioned by the spectacle of the 
Fall of the Wall. Its sneering line— 
“Bob Dylan didn’t have this to sing 


` about”—was a generational reckon- 


ing. Its joy—“You know it feels good 
to be alive’—was both emotional 
payoff and payload. 

Clover calls the Fall of the Wall an 
“image-event” into which Germany's 
unification, Poland’s Solidarnosc upris- 
ing, Czechoslovakia's Velvet Revolu- 
tion, the Soviet Union's disintegration, 


perhaps even the 1960s and the Amer- 
ican Century disappear. Clover asks, 
“What does pop music do when it 
does have this to sing about?” 

He has powerfully reframed the 
question. One could quibble about 
Clovers position that hip-hop, rave, 
and grunge retreated into themselves 
more than they confronted others. 
And his scholarship betrays his argu- 
ment, especially when moved down 
from the global view to the national 
and local. When elected officials and 
the media attacked hip-hop and rave 
on issues from freedom of expression 
to urban violence to property rights, 
the artists fired their own responses. 
Clover is also clear that the 1980s were 
an era in which alternative voices— 
emboldened by Howard Beach and 
Bensonhurst, by _— Reaganism, 
Thatcherism, and _neoliberalism— 
could find their mass expression as 
often in music (and, one could add, 
pop criticism) as in political discourse. 

But as a matter of pop, Clover’s 
position is compelling. In 1989, pop 
music could do what it does besc-— 
rise toward the unconfinable and 
unreckonable. Songs, Clover writes, 
“can be used by an audience to 
explain something to themselves, to 
experience intensely something oth- 
erwise hard to articulate, to store an 
occasion or feeling for later.” In a 
three-minute song, pop aspires to 
timelessness more than timeliness, 
complexity more than closure. “Even 
a stopped clock tells the right time 
twice a day,” goes the sample of one 
Orbital song. Pop’s moment is always 
the one it can’t get out of. 

Fukuyama’s narrative about the 
“end of history,” then, is not so dif- 
ferent from the Sundays’ “Here’s 
Where the Story Ends.” Their claims 
of timelessness are predicated on 
their reductiveness, their untruths. 

Useless as theory or prophecy, “the 
end of history” plays like a pop song, 
hate it or love it. And 1989 marked the 
moment when history went pop and 
pop went history. It was the moment 
for which both were alive and waiting, 
souvenirs of a terrible year. ° 
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Vox Populist Jim Hightower 


What One Person Can Do 


‘ve been hearing 

many cries of despair 
from you good folks 
about the timorous 
Obama Presidency. On 
issue after issue 
(including the Wall Street bailout, 
health care, jobs, the green economy, 
climate change, and Afghanistan), it’s 
been go slow and don’t rock the cor- 
porate boat. Where's the “audacity of 
hope,” people are asking, where’s the 
“change you can believe in”? 

The answer is that they're 
where they've always resided: 
with you and me. For some rea- 
son, the guy who was elected by 
running from the outside is now 
trying to govern from the 
inside—which is where change 
goes to die. 

That’s disappointing and 
infuriating, but it’s not hopeless. 
Nor can we let it be an excuse 
for giving up. Now is the time 
for us to be more aggressive, 
more demanding, more active 
than ever. Many of you ask: 
“Fine, but how? Pm just one 
person. What can I do?” 

Here are some suggestions: 

1. Start by considering what's 
reasonable for you. Few of us can be 
full-time activists, and the list of 
issues and problems is intimidatingly 
long and complex. 

So, just take one bite, choosing an 
issue that interests you the most, then 
start contributing what you can 
(time, skills, contacts, money, enthu- 
siasm). Don’t beat yourself up or feel 
your contribution is too small if you 
can devote only a half-day a week, or 
an hour a day, or even five minutes a 


Jim Hightower produces The Hightow- 
er Lowdown newsletter and is the 
author, with Susan DeMarco, of “Swim 
Again the Current: Even Dead Fish 
Can Go with the Flow.” 
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day. It all adds up. One young Ore- 
gon woman put it nicely when she 
reflected on her half-day-a-week of 
volunteer door-knocking in a legisla- 
tive race: “I was only a drop in the 
bucket, but I was a drop. And with- 
out all of us, the bucket would not 
have filled up.” 

2. Inform yourself. A little effort 
can quickly connect you to accessi- 
ble, usable information and insights 
on any given topic, allowing you to 


JEM SULLIVAN 


gain a “citizen’s level” of expertise so 
you can talk to others about it. Read 
progressive periodicals, tune in to 
progressive broadcasts, get informa- 
tion from public interest groups, and 
plug into good websites and blogs. 
Dont know how to go online? 
Nearly all public libraries have not 
only computers, but also librarians 
and volunteers who'll assist you in 
finding the info you want and teach 
you how to use the machines. Or, 
find a youngster (maybe your grand- 
daughter or someone at church) 
who'll help you. Yes, you can do this! 
3. Democracy belongs to those 
who show up. Join with others. 
Everyone feels better as part of a 


group, a movement, a community 
(whether real or virtual). In your own 
town or neighborhood, many others 
share your progressive outlook and 
are either already working together or 
willing to help form a group—so seek 
them out. 

4. A community is more than a 
collection of issues and endless meet- 
ings. Get to know each other by com- 
bining the serious with the social. 
Remember the proverb: “You can 
fight the gods and still have 
fun!” Try potluck suppers 
(bring the kids, have some 
music, pour a little wine), throw 
an annual festival of politics, 
create weekly sessions of beer- 
mug democracy at local taverns, 
or set aside one day a week for 
“Big Talk” (rather than small 
talk) at the coffee shop. 

5. Become the media. Create 
a local newsletter, blog, an 
Internet radio broadcast. Enlist 
high school or community col- 
lege journalism teachers to help 
you learn how to do radio and 
TV interviews and how to get 
local media to cover your 
issues. Also, get them to train 
you in public speaking, so you 
can have your own speakers’ bureau 
to address clubs, churches, schools. 

6. Hold your own “what to do” ses- 
sions in your community. National 
progressive groups havent figured out 
a cohesive strategy for focusing peo- 
ples anger about the meekness of 
Washington’s Democratic leaders, so 
don’t wait on them. Instead, have your 
own discussions about what should be 
done nationally. Let the ideas perco- 
late up from a thousand localities! 

If youre looking for genius, don’t 
look up, look around where you are, 
and trust you're the wisdom of your 
own community. As Ralph Waldo 
Emerson put it, “Common sense is 
genius with its work clothes on.” @ 
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